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Export Controls Reflect 
«« Preparedness Steps 


DEREK BROOKS 


OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 
U, S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


— REQUIREMENTS are be- 
ginning to limit the supplies of materials 
and goods for civilian use. Increasing 
shortages are developing pressures for 
new export restrictions to be added to 
those initially imposed for security pur- 
poses alone. 

Exporters are inquiring how the busi- 
ness of supplying friendly nations with 
needed American goods will be handled. 
They wonder what the Government will 
do to assure a prudent export program 
and whether they will be consulted in its 
development. They complain, naturally, 
about delay in the issuance of export 
licenses. 

The apprehension and impatience of 
exporters are understandable, particu- 
larly in the case of those traders who 
were in the export business when this 
country last set out on a preparedness 
program. But this time the Govern- 
ment has 10 years’ experience in export 
control. The Office of International 
Trade, where the licensing is done, ex- 
pects that with the cooperation of the 
export community the benefits of that 
experience will pay off in wisdom and 
efficiency during the developing defense 
program. 

Sufficient time has passed since the 
beginning of the Korean conflict to get 
perspective on the controls which have 
come into force and to outline the organ- 
ization and mechanisms by which they 
will develop as the rearmament program 
progresses and new problems of security 
arise. 


Exports Continue 


Exporting will not be neglected in the 
tush to prepare. It is an established 
instrument in our national policy of 
seeking peace through peaceful relations 
with friendly nations and the furthering 
of their prosperity. Secretary of Com- 
merce Sawyer said recently that “the 
problem of controlling strategic com- 
modities cannot be settled by a magnifi- 
cent gesture of shutting them off com- 
pletely.” 

“Furthermore,” he added “with the 
proper consideration for security in 
mind it is also necessary to remember 
that a very substantial part of our econ- 
omy depends upon foreign trade, whose 
Serious dislocation would affect the em- 
ployment of millions of people and the 
Production of goods needed for our 
hational defense.” 

The Department of Commerce initi- 
ated the control of exports for security 
reasons in March of 1948 by placing 
under license the export of all commodi- 
ties to Europe and contiguous areas. 
The export-control workload jumped to 
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its postwar high. Step by step, licensing 
was lifted from less important items, and 
a selective approach emerged for the 
control of strategic materials. Mean- 
while the licensing of materials for ex- 
port, because of short supply, declined 
and virtually ceased. 

By the time the Republic of Korea was 
invaded by Communist forces last June, 
the export-control staff had decreased 
to about 200 from nearly 800 employees 
late in 1948. Applications for licenses 
ran at the rate of 5,000 a week. The 
backlog of unprocessed cases amounted 
to only about 3 days’ work. 


Short-Supply Controls 


Immediately after the Korean in- 
vasion, applications began to rise as ap- 
prehensive foreign buyers increased 
their orders for American goods. Late in 
the summer, short-supply controls be- 
gan, selectively but at points with con- 
siderable stringency. For example, 
practically all iron and steel items and 
nonferrous metals were _ recontrolled. 
Hides and skins were put under quota 
and controls over them’ extended. 
Caustic soda and ash were recontrolled. 
Raw cotton was put under control in 
September and later made subject to al- 


location retroactively to August 1. Sugar 
and inedible molasses were added to the 
Positive List of items requiring licenses 
for export. And for security reasons, all 
sulfa drugs and antibiotics, such as pen- 
icillin and streptomycin, went onto the 
Positive List in November. 

The result has been an avalanche of 
license applications. Unprocessed cases 
jumped from 2,800 on June 1 to 27,500 
at the end of October as weekly receipts 
climbed to an average of 8,700 in Septem- 
ber and October. Only gradually could 
the process of reducing the staff be re- 
versed to one of increasing it and the 
funds be obtained to pay for the in- 
crease. By late November the staff had 
risen to more than 300 and the backlog 
of applications had been trimmed down 
to 22,000. Even so, employees had to 
be borrowed from other Government 
agencies. 

The Export Control staff for the pres- 
ent continues to grow in step with the 
workload. It is organizing to simplify 
procedures, reduce the burden of paper 
work, and handle applications more and 
more promptly. The complexities of ad- 
ministering a growing number of controls 
and the necessity of carefully inves- 
tigating applications when preparedness 
and security are at stake probably 
will hinder a return to the speed with 
which applications could be handled last 
June. But, in general, the backlog is 
bound to decrease as is the time required 
to handle an application, unless addi- 
tional items must be recontrolled too 
rapidly. 

As military production cuts deeper 
into supplies for civilians and exports, 
certain serious problems will have to be 





All shipments from the United 
States to mainland China, Hong 
Kong, and Macao are now subject 
to license, following an order issued 
by Secretary of Commerce Charles 
Sawyer on December 3. All per- 
sons and firms wishing to export 
to these destinations must submit 
applications for export licenses to 
the Office of International Trade. 

This order is designed to put 
all commodities under control, 
whether or not they are strategic. 
The step was taken, Secretary Saw- 
yer said, after consultation with 
the State Department, the Defense 
Department, and other Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Because of the additional work 
load which this requirement im- 
poses on the OIT, and because of 
the need for careful scrutiny, some 
delay in processing applications is 
inevitable, OIT officials said. 

Since the invasion of the Repub- 
lic of Korea in June, no shipments 
of commodities having strategic 
importance have been permitted 





New Regulations Tighten Controls on Shipments to 
Communist-Controlled Areas 


[Note: The actions reported below occurred subsequent to the preparation of 
Mr. Brooks’ article] 


to move from the United States to 
Communist China, and no ship- 
ments of any kind to North Korea. 

Strict controls over shipments of 
foreign origin which enter United 
States ports or pass through any 
area under United States jurisdic- 
tion, en route to the U. S. S. R. 
and its satellite countries in Eu- 
rope, and to China, Hong Kong, 
and Macao, were also established 
in another new regulation issued 
December 3, and effective at mid- 
night on that date. Hong Kong 
and Macao were included because 
of their importance as transship- 
ment points. 

Under the second regulation, the 
same controls which have gov- 
erned exports from the United 
States to Communist-controlled 
areas are now applied to commodi- 
ties from other points of origin, 
shipped through any part of the 
United States, including ports, for- 
eign-trade zones, and the Panama 
Canal. 














solved. Will adequate a'locations of 
Scarce materials and goods be made for 
export? Will priorities be issued to as- 
sure exports which are critical to for- 
eign production, or which are critical 
to the economies of nations on whose 
strength we count? 

As a result of the Korean crisis a series 
of actions has been taken so that the big 
problems of export control may be han- 
dled expeditiously as they arise. 


Allocations Committees 


On October 5, Secretary Sawyer trans- 
ferred export-control operations back to 
the Office of International Trade, where 
they had been until June 1. The 
Secretary’s order which established the 
National Production Authority made 
OIT responsible for claiming before NPA 
the requirements of much of the world 
for American goods. With both func- 
tions in mind, OIT Director R. C. Miller 
reorganized his agency to coordinate the 
two jobs and to provide the framework 
for the expanded organization to handle 
the expected larger workload of the 
future. 

The IOT administers export controls 
for the Secretary of Commerce. An in- 
teragency Advisory Committee on Ex- 
port Policy, under the chairmanship of 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr., Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce for International 
Affairs, recommends to the Secretary 
the export measures required in the in- 
terest of national security and the con- 
servation of scarce materials. 

Represented on this committee are 
agencies which have special interests in 
exports—the Departments of State, De- 
fense, Agriculture, and Interior, and the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, 
Atomic Energy Commission, National 





COURTESY OF CRACE LINE 


U. S. merchandise being unloaded in a South American port. 


Production Authority, National Security 
Resources Board, and OIT. Their 
representatives give advice on policies 
and programs affecting particular coun- 
tries. They advise on changes in the 
list of items controlled for export and 
they recommend export quotas for scarce 
materials. 

The NPA has now grown into a func- 





Since fighting began in Korea the 
Department of Commerce has taken 
a number of actions restricting ex- 
ports, both for reasons of security and 
for the conservation of scarce 
materials. 

Following are some of the export- 
quota situations on short items: 

Iron and Steel.—Exports have been 
running at rather a low level, with a 
marked downtrend. In the first quar- 
ter of 1950, exports, excluding those 
to Canada, were at the rate of 3.5 per- 
cent of domestic production capacity 
and, prior to Korea, they had dropped 
to 3.1 percent of capacity. Although 
39 additional steel items were put back 
on the export control list on October 
1, steel is not being licensed at present 
within strict export quota limitations. 
What has been set up in effect is a 
procedure for watching the current 
export demand and restricting the ex- 
portation of strategic products to cer- 
tain areas. 

Nonferrous Metals.—The first real 
pinches are in copper, zinc, and alu- 
minum, in that order. They are all 
now subject to quotas for export. 
Nickel and lead, as well as certain stra- 
tegic alloys, are being watched closely. 

Cotton.—There is a short crop, and 
export quotas so far established by 
the Department of Agriculture will 





Export-Quota Situation on Short Items 


_ity rayon yarn, nylon yarn, and vir- 


result in a substantial drop in exports. 

Hides and Skins.—in anticipation of 
defense needs, these were made sub- 
ject to quota in August. The quota 
was oversubscribed. 

Items Subject tc NPA Inventory 
Control.—The National Production 
Authority’s Regulation No. 1 controls 
inventories of such materials as Ce- 
ment, gypsum board, alcohol, benzene, 
glycerin, caustic soda, soda ash, lum- 
ber, plywood, wood pulp, natural and 
synthetic rubber, burlap, high-tenac- 


tually all metals. Studies are being 
made now by the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade to determine whether the 
conditions which made it necessary to 
put these items under inventory con- 
trol will require export control as 
well. 

In some cases export controls would 
have little or no effect on domestic 
supplies, as, for instance, where the 
level of exports is insignificant or 
where shortages do not result in pres- 
sures for increased exports. 

Sulfa Drugs and Antibiotics.—All 
such drugs, including penicillin and 
streptomycin, have been placed on the 
Positive List for reasons of national 
security. In the Western Hemisphere 
only, shipments may continue without 
validated licenses until December 19. 








tioning organization within the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. In the development 
of policy, NPA Administrator William H. 
Harrison is assisted by an Advisory Com- 
mittee on Priorities Administration. 
This is an interagency group represent- 
ing the Departments of Defense, In- 
terior, Agriculture, State, Labor, and 
Treasury, and the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, ECA, AEC, and OIT. 
To this committee the agencies will 
bring their competing claims for most of 
the materials required for military and 
civilian use, also when necessary their 
claims for materials and goods to be 
exported. 

Through these interagency commit- 
tees, the civilian needs of Latin America, 
Africa, Asia, the Near East, and the ECA 
countries, as well as the munitions re- 
quirements of the countries within the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program, are 
assured of full consideration when ex- 
port allocations are made. The United 
States and its military associates will 
rely heavily on the resources of those 
areas in its rearmament—iron ore and 
bauxite from Latin America, tin and 
rubber from Asia, petroleum from the 
Near East, chrome, zinc, and manganese 
from Africa. What we need and can get 
in return undoubtedly will be considered 
in deciding what will be allocated to 
each country. 


Needs of Other Countries 


The kinds and amounts of goods we 
can send to friendly nations are of much 
concern to the staff of the Office of In- 
ternational Trade, which is responsible 
both for the protection and development 
of United States trade with other coun- 
tries and for the control of exports. 

In its licensing capacity, however, the 
OIT is also responsible for protecting the 
country’s security. Accordingly, as eX- 

(Continued on p. 28) 
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Equipment for Dargai 
Hydroelectric Project 


The Government of Pakistan is now invit- 
ing bids covering the supply and delivery of 
power transformers and switchgear for the 
Dargai hydroelectric project in the North 
West Frontier Province, to be received in 
Pakistan no later than January 16, 1951. 
(Offers to supply insulators and conductors 
for this project were reportedly opened on 
September 2, 1950.) Bids should be sent 
direct to the Government of Pakistan, De- 
partment of Supply and Development, Frere 
Road, Karachi, Pakistan. 

Copies of the tender documents, reference 
No. Eng. VI/Enqr.11/Dargai/50 are obtainable 
subject to a charge of US$7.15 per set, from 
the Pakistan Embassy, Commercial Division, 
1744 R Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
United States manufacturers are advised to 
obtain also from the Embassy copies of forms 
PS 35 and 38 giving conditions of contract. 

One copy of the specifications is available 
on loan from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Opportunity for 
Investment in Uruguay 


A Uruguayan manufacturer and exporter 
of edible and industrial oils, TIOSA (Tacua- 
remb6é Industrias Oleaginosas S. A.), wishes 
to interest a United States firm or individual 
ia investing approximately US$600,000 for the 
purpose of developing the cardoon (Cynara 
cardunculus Linn. Cardoon) seed as a com- 
mercial vegetable oil. 

Experiments with the seed show promise 
for a new oilseed industry in Uruguay, ac- 
cording to the manager of TIOSA. Oil from 
the seed is said to be interchangeable with 
peanut and olive oil for edible purposes and 
castor oil for industrial uses, and the stems 
and leaves of the plant are reportedly of 
commercial value as a source of cellulose. 

In experiments conducted during 1949, the 
firm planted 370 hectares (more than 900 
acres) of cardoon, obtaining a reported yield 
of 592,000 kilograms of seed (1,600 kilograms 
per hectare). The oil-extraction rate, using 
the same equipment as for sunflower seed, 
was said to range from 26 to 31 percent. 

Persons interested in the foregoing may 
write for further information to TIOSA, 
3126/30 Uruguayana, Montevideo, Uruguay. 


Colombo Port Commission in 
Market for Equipment 


The Colombo Port Commission, a depart- 
ment of the Government of Ceylon, wishes 
to purchase gasoline- or Diesel-powered 
mobile warehouse cranes, tow motors, and 
trailers, of the following specifications. 
Quantities are not specified. 

1. Mobile warehouse cranes—capacity 25 
to 30 cwt. maximum, gib or extending mast 
with hammer head types, easily maneuver- 
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able (height under warehouse trusses 24 
feet), to be used for stacking cased and 
bagged cargo. 

2. Tow motors—three- or four-wheelers, 
easily maneuverable, equipped with seat for 
operator, automatic or semiautomatic coup- 
ling and uncoupling to trailers, to be used 
for dockside and transit shed work. 

3. Trailers—four-wheeled (solid _ tires), 
with or without cargo guards (front and 
back). 

Interested manufacturers and suppliers 


i eee 


WORLD TRADE LEADS 
tO: 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


gether with printed literature, as promptly 
as possible to the Colombo Port Commission, 
P. O. Box No. 528, Colombo, Ceylon. 


Additional Imports From 
U. S. Authorized by Germany 


Further allocations of foreign exchange for 
imports of various commodities from fhe 
United States have been approved by the 
Import Advisory Committee in Frankfurt- 


are invited to quote prices ex-works, to- 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
Officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other de- 
scriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should acquaint themselves with these conditions before entering into 
correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading conditions in 
the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in Japan and may be obtained upon 
request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Commerce, 
or through the Field Offices listed on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Agricultural Equipment: 14. 
Alcoholic Beverages: 2. Metal Products: 7, 15, 21, 27, 38. 
Automotive Equipment; 1, 27. Musical Instruments and Accessories: 8, 
Carpets: 33. 18. 
Chemicals: 29, 37. Office Equipment: 49. 
Clocks and Watches: 5, 11. Oil Products: 44. 
Clothing and Accessories: 4, 20, 30. Paper: 49 . 
Electrical Equipment: 1, 42. Pharmaceutical Products: 19. 
Feedstuffs: 7. Precision Instruments: 16. 
Foodstuffs: 7, 23. Rugs (Hooked): 20. 
Footwear: 40, 41, 49. Sanitary Ware: 28. 
General Merchandise: 9. Sewing Machines: 38. ‘ 
Glassware: 13, 49. Sisal Products: 30, 36. 
Handicraft: 6. Sporting Goods and Toys: 22, 25. 
Hardware: 39, 42. Technical Information: 48. 
Heating Equipment: 42, 46. Textiles: 30, 45, 47. 
Hospital Supplies: 19. Toilet Goods: 43. 
Household Appliances: 42, 46. Tools (Hand): 8, 42. 
Jewelry: 11, 20. Waste: 10, 34. 
Licensing Opportunities: 1. Welding Powder: 26. 
Machinery and Accessories: 12, 17, 24, 31, Wire Products: 21. 

32, 35. Wood Products: 6. 
Malt Industry: 48. 


Medicinal Products: 43. 





am-Main, Germany. The listing below indi- 











cates amounts of allocations, commodities 
to be purchased, and, where Known, the 
names of German importers receiving the 
allocations. Additional information may be 
obtained by communicating with the 
secretariat of the German Import Commit- 
tee, Verwaltung fuer Wirtschaft, McNair 


Barracks, Frankfurt Hoechst, Germany. 
Drugs, crude __ PS eS 
Importer: E. Merck, Chemische Fabriken, 
Darmstadt. 
I nn 15, 000 
Importer: Hans Heinrich Huette GmbH. 
Reuterweg 11, Frankfurt-am- Main. 
Petroleum-sulfonate ____._._..........--- a 5, 200 
Importer: Firma Rudolf Fuchs, Mineraloel- 
werk, Mannheim. 
lS ER RE Ee a ees 5, 003 
Importer: Luick and Pirmann, Esslingen/ 
Neckar. 
a ae 15, 000 
Importer: Luick and Pirmann, Esslingen/ 
Neckar. 
aS SERS RC tee <s  e 15, 000 
Importers: 
rankfurter Rauchwaren ORG, 


OFRA Rauchwaren Handelsge- ; 
selischaft, Frankfurt-am-Main.. 5, 000 
EERE ae 
inoue: Beckacite Kunstharzfabrik, Ham- 
urg. 
Copper-bearing prematerial (brass ashes) _ .__- 
54 ~~“ Norddeutsche Affinerie, Ham- 
urg. 
Copper, min. 99 percent purity and/or copper 
SN RRR,» oN HE ae 429, 000 
Research motors for testing motor gasoline___- 12, 000 
Importers: 
Gewerkschaft Deutsche Erdoel 
Raffinerie Deurag, Misburg 
EN ER 
Deutsche Erdoel Aktiengesell- 
schaft, Spitalerstr. 10, Ham- 
eS PE 
Fine mechanical, optical, and medical instru- 
ments and apparatus, including accessories 
for teaching purposes and industrial re- 
| i Sti, Be 
Miscellaneous chemicals, including— 
a. Maleic acid anhydride, fur- 
furol, naphtenic acid, ethyl 
eapronic acid, ethyl cellu- 
lose, chlorate of sodium, 
borates, caustic soda, boron 
minerals____ __- : 
6. Silicone, carbon black, sulfur 
insoluble, special phenoles, 
plastic and synthetic rosin 
products, phthalic acid an- 
hydride, intermediates for 
dyestuffs, additives, water 
softener (permutite)__.____- 
ce. Carbon black for the rubber 
industry See 
Polyvinylbutyralfolien____- 


37, 500 


47, 000 


$450, 000 


Iran To Buy Certain 
Electrical Equipment 


United States manufacturers of electrical 
equipment are invited by the Iranian Minis- 
try of Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones to 
quote on the supply of the following: 


1. Motor-generator set, three-phase, 110- 
to 220-volt direct current; and switchboard. 

2. 15-kw. transformer, three-phase, 110- 
to 220-volt. 


It is understood that purchase will not be 
made through adjudication proceedings but 
directly on the basis of offers made by United 
States producers. Price quotations should be 
made preferably on a c. and f. basis, Khor- 
ramshahr or other Iranian Gulf port. Pay- 
ment will be made against irrevocable letter 
of credit established in United States dollars 
with a New York bank. 

All offers should be sent direct; to the Min- 
istry of Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones, 
Tehran, Iran. 


Netherlands Firm Again 
Requests U. S. Participation 


Electrotechnische & Metaalwarenfabriek 
Rudolf Blik, N. V., of The Hague, Nether- 
lands, has again expressed a desire to interest 
an American firm in participating in the ex- 
pansion of a plant for the manufacture of 
electrical household appliances. (See pre- 
vious announcement in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, March 20, 1950.) 
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The firm presently produces electrical 
cooking apparatus, stoves, water boilers, dish- 
washers, and washing machines. It wishes 
to collaborate with a United States manufac- 
turer of component parts, as it believes that 
United States mass-production processes are 
further advanced than the European. 

United States participation should be in 
the form of machinery and technical experi- 
ence and know-how to a value of $100,000 
to $200,000, rather than as liquid capital, ac- 
cording to the Netherlands concern. It be- 
lieves that mutually profitable business 
would be possible if suitable arrangements 
could be made. 

Interested parties are invited to corres- 
pond direct with Electrotechnische & Metaal- 
warenfabriek Rudolf Blik, N. V. 38-44 Wal- 
dorpstraat, The Hague, Netherlands. 


Additional Equipment for 
New Zealand’s Substations 


New Zealand's State Hydroelectric Depart- 
ment at Wellington has issued a call for 
bids for the following equipment: 

1. Thirty-one 220-kv., three-phase air- 
brake switches for Whakamaru Power Sta- 
tion, Roxburgh Power Station, and Islington 
Substation. Contract No. 174. Section 411, 
Hamilton District; section 245, Christchurch 
District; section 9, Roxburgh Power Station. 
Bidding period will close April 24, 1951. 

2. Pin and suspension insulators and pole- 
line hardware for the Gisborne-Tokomaru 
Bay 50-kv. transmission line. (Supply of 
Stores Nos. 2234, 2235, 2236, and 2244.) 
Bidding period will close April 10, 1951. 

One set of bidding conditions, specifica- 
tions, and other pertinent information cover- 
ing the foregoing groups of equipment may 
be obtained on loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Persons 
desiring this material are asked to specify 
the item number. Copies are also available 
from the New Zealand Government Trade 
Commissioner, 1346 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Suite 210, Washington 6, D. C. 


Licensing Opportunity 


1. Italy—“BECME” S. r. 1. (mechanic shop), 
43/bis Via Cialdini, Turin, desires to produce 
in Italy under United States license electrical 
equipment for automobiles. If such an ar- 
rangement is not possible, the firm wishes 
to be sole concessionaire in Italy for United 
States manufacturers of this equipment. 


Import Opportunities 


2. Algeria—Distillerie des Princes (im- 
porter, retailer, exporter, wholesaler, manu- 
facturer, agent), 102 Quai Sud, Algiers, has 
available for export vermouth, anisette, and 
anise. 

3. Austria—Franz Friedl (manufacturer), 
1 Marc Aurelstrasse, Vienna I, offers on an 
outright-sale basis first-quality musical in- 
struments, including zithers, banjos, uke- 
leles, harps, violins, guitars, wind and per- 
cussion instruments; parts and accessories. 

4. Austria—Sportstrickerei Rudolph 
Fuerth & Co. (manufacturer), 7 Margareten- 
platz, Vienna V., offers to export and seeks 
agent for machine-made knitwear, such as 
sweaters, bathing suits, and dresses, ap- 
proximately 2,500 pieces monthly. 

5. Chile—-Godofredo Isliker y Cia. Ltda. 
(manufacturer, exporter), Segunda Avenida 
0321, Casilla 4702, Santiago, offers to export 
pendulum and weight wall clocks (no jewels). 
Net weight: 22.9 ounces. Operation time: 
runs for 26 hours. Firm states it can manu- 
facture 300 units each month and will ac- 
cept minimum initial orders of 300 units. 
Manufacturer assumes responsibility for 
quality of clocks and guarantees proper op- 
eration. Instructions as to export packing 
and conditioning would be appreciated. Set 
of photographs available on loan from the 





Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C, 
6. Chile—Sebastian y Naegel, Ltda. (impor- 
ter and wholesaler of foodstuffs, household 
furnishings, textiles, notions and general 
merchandise; exporter of beeswax, lumber, 
produce, and handicraft), Casilla 630, Osorno, 
has available for export handicrafts made 
from native wood, such as wall adornments; 
pipe racks; cigar, cigarette, and tobacco 
cases; sewing kits; poker-chip and playing. 
card cases; and jewelry cases. Firm indi- 
cates that suggestions and constructive 
criticism, which may serve to improve the 
quality of handicrafts or direct producers to 
the manufacture of article in greater de- 
mand, would be welcomed. Instructions as 
to packing would be appreciated. Corres- 
pondence in Spanish preferred. Photograph 
and sample available on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

7. England—French Apple Products Ltd, 
(export merchant), 88 York Road, Bedmin- 
ster, Bristol 3, offers to export dried-apple 
pomace for pectin extraction and for cattle 
feeding. Also has available steel containers 
for transporting cider, concentrates, sar- 
dines, olive oil, and wines. ITlustrated leaf- 
lets describing containers (in French) avail- 
able on loan from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

8. England—Hollands & Blair, Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer), 98 Cherry Orchard Road, Croy- 
don, Surrey, offers on an outright sale basis 
hand tools, including glass cutters and screw 
drivers of the following types: Spiral ratchet, 
ratchet, junior ratchet, beech-handled for 
engineers and electricians. 

9. England—Thimblethorpe & Co. Ltd. 
(export agent), 140 Park Lane, London, W. 1, 
offers his services as agent, negotiator, or 
representative for United States firms inter- 
ested in purchasing general merchandise. 

10. France—Etablissements J. P. Folliot 
(exporter, wholesaler, commission merchant, 
29 Rue Motte, Tourcoing (Nord), wishes to 
export and seeks agent for good-quality 
wastes, including wool, wool and rayon, and 
rayon. 

11. France—Martin Francois et Fils (man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 10 ter, Rue 
des Cras, Besancon (Doubs), offers on an 
outright sale basis 5,000 good-quality wrist 
watches. Firm eventually seeks a selling 
agent. Also, all necessary shipping instruc- 
tions requested. Correspondence in French 
preferred. Illustrated brochure may be ob- 
tained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(Previously announced in ForEIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY, October 16, 1950.) 

12. Germany—Braatz & Schmidt Maschi- 
nenfabrik, Paiwesiner Weg 18, Berlin-Span- 
dau offers to export cold hammer machines, 
type 1-3. Illustrated pamphlet (in Ger- 
man), and detailed information (in English), 
available on loan from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

14. Germany—Hansa Kraftfahreug Be- 
turer), 14 Adolf Kolpingstrasse, Kronach/ 
Oberfranken, Bavaria, offers to export and 
seeks agent for chemical and pharmaceuti- 
cal glassware, injection syringes, penicillin 
tubes, and flanged-neck bottles. Firm indi- 
cates that syringes are according to United 
States specifications. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

14. Germany — Hansa Kraftahrzeug Be- 
triebe KG, Ing. Alfred Goetze (manufacturer 
and export merchant), Kirchstr. 10 4, Ber- 
lin NW 40, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for high-standard special transport wagons 
(2, 3, 4, 5, 8, and 10 tons) for land and for- 
estry, known as Hansa Universal DRP. 
Equipment was exhibited in Berlin and at 
Chicago Fair in August 1950. Illustrated 
leaflet (in German) available on loan from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. 8. 
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Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

15. Germany—Maschinenfabrik Kaufbeu- 
ren, Inh. George Markthaler (manufacturer), 
3 Schmiedgasse, Kaufbeuren, Bavaria, offers 
to export and seeks agent for high-pressure 
MAKA atomizer for oiling spinning material 
and fibers. Illustrated leaflet (in German) 
available on loan from the Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

16. Germany—M. Knedel, Ingenieurbiiro 
(owner of engineering office and represent- 
ative of German industrial and trading 
firms), Offers for sale in the United States 
his inventions of various types of gages and 
precision instruments. Detailed list of in- 
yentions may be obtained from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

17. Germany—Maschinenfabrik Memmin- 
gen ( manufacturer), 22 Schwesterstrasse, 
Memmingen, Bavaria, desires to export and 
seeks agent for (a) carding machine with 
tape divider; (b) low-capacity carded-yarn 
spinning machine, “Memmingen” model; 
(c) frames for carded-yarn ring spinning, 
fancy-yarn twisting, and ring twisting. 
Illustrated pamphlets for each type of ma- 
chine available on loan from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Requests 
should specify the type of machine for 
which loan material is desired. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

18. Germany — Produktiv-Genossenschaft 
der ehemaligen Schoenbacher Musikinstru- 
menten-Erzeuger e. G. m. b. H. (Cooperative 
of Former Schoenbacher Musical Instrument 
Manufacturers) (manufacturer), 13 Marien- 
platz, Garmisch-Partenkirchen, Bavaria, has 
available for exports stringed instruments, 
especially violins, guitars, cellos, and basses, 
as well as parts and accessories. Firm states 
that it would like to establish relations with 
a sales representative in the United States. 

19. Germany—W. Soehngen & Co. (manu- 
facturer and exporter), 19 Holsteinstrasse, 
Wiesbaden, offers to export hospital supplies 
and pharmaceuticals. Leaflets and booklet 
(in German) may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

20. Japan—Okuwa & Co., Ltd. (importer 
and exporter), 23, 2-chome, Funakoshi-cho, 
Higashi-ku, Osaka, seeks United States mar- 
ket for cultured and imitation pearls, cot- 
ton hooked rugs, and cotton knitted work 
gloves and socks. 

21. Japan—Maruka Co., Ltd. (importer and 
exporter), Minami-kyutaro-machi, 4-chome, 
Higashi-ku, Osaka, offers to export electric 
wires, galvanized sheets, and seamless steel 
pipes. 

22. Japan—Sun Trading Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer, exporter, importer), P. O. Box No. 
271, Kobe, wishes to contact importers of 
Japanese billiards, chalk, and cue. 

23. Morocco — Anglo-Moroccan Agencies 
(import-export house), 4 Pasaje Baeja, 
Tetuan (Spanish Zone), has available for 
export 1,000 tons (5- and 2\4-kilogram tins) 
of first-grade tuna and tunnetto (small 
tuna) in pale pure olive oil. Firm prefers 
to sell direct; however, would consider ap- 
pointing an agent. 

24. Netherlands—N. V. Hostaco Handel 
Maatschappij (importer, exporter, agent), 
108-114 Wijnstraat, Dordrecht, offers to ex- 
port and seeks agent for midget dredgers, 
Specially designed for clearing irrigation 
ditches, maximum production approximately 
10 a month. Complete description and 
design of dredger available on Joan from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

%. Netherlands—N. V. Technisch Bureau 
A. Kapsenberg (manufacturer, wholesaler, 
importer, exporter, agent), 31 Statenlaan, 
Rotterdam, offers on an outright-sale basis 
toy-pistol caps (55 to 65 caps in a box or 100 
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shots on a band), and spearklers (10 sticks in 
a bag). Price information may be obtained 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

26. Norway—Aasmund L. Andersen (man- 
ufacturer and exporter), 43 Collettsgaten, 
Oslo, offers on an outright-sale basis four 
types of lithal aluminum welding powder 
(up to 500 kilograms) for aluminum and 
aluminum alloys. The different types of 
welding powder are: (1) Lithal super for or- 
dinary welding; (2) lithal N (neutral) for 
cable welding; (3) lithal H for hydronal 
(hydronalium); (4) lithal L (low melting 
point) for soldering. Inspection available at 
seller’s expense and cost by Staten Teknolog- 
iske Institutt (State Technological Insti- 
tute), Oslo, Norway. Firm states that patent 
has been applied for in Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Finland, Belgium, Netherlands, Lux- 
embourg, and United States. Price informa- 
tion, sample of metal welded with lithal 
super, and copy of an article published in 
the Norwegian Trade Post, available on loan 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

27. Norway—Floods Jernvare Og Stanse- 
fabrikk (manufacturer), 2 Sgrligaten, Oslo, 
offers on an outright sale basis approximate- 
ly 100,000 metal shoes of tempered steel for 
emergency use on cars, trucks, and other 
vehicles to obtain traction in mud. The shoe 
consists of a solid oblong steel ground- 
gripping section with deep treads to which 
is attached a fastening device of solid steel 
plates and links. The fastening device closes 
with the upward push of a lever. The emer- 
gency shoe is secured to the wheel by slipping 
one end of fastening device through wheel 
from the inside, to which the other end of 
fastening device (where lever is attached) is 
hooked from the outside; lever is then 
pushed upward and shoe is secure for use. 
Price information, photograph, literature (in 
Norwegian), and sample of metal shoe avail- 
able on loan from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. It should be 
noted that sample shoe is made of aluminum 
while the product for export will be made 
of tempered steel. Firm states that United 
States patent number is 34521/48. 

28. Scotland—Mofussil Development Cor- 
poration, Ltd. (manufacturer), Prestwick 
Airport, Prestwick, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for first-quality anodised aluminum 
sanitary cabinets and sanitary ware. 

29. Venezuela—Carlos Insausti Cordero- 
“Alcohol Luz” (local industrialist and com- 
mission merchant), Rosario a Cristo 137, 
Caracas, offers on an outright-sale basis ap- 
proximately 500,000 United States gallons 
annually of first-grade pure ethyl alcohol 
(98° C. at 23° temp.), distilled from molasses, 
and produced at Central Matilde, Buchivacoa, 
State of Yaracuy, Venezuela. Chemical an- 
alysis may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


30. Canada—Cramer Bros. (commission 
brokers), 24-A Bate Building, 221 McDermot 
Avenue, Winnipeg, desires purchase quota- 
tions for a complete line of drills, work 
clothes, canvas, and manila rope. Also, firm 
urgently wishes to represent a United States 
manufacturer of textile goods. 

31. Ceylon—Anglo-Asian Co., Ltd. (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer’s agent), 
P. O. Box 1034, Colombo, wishes to purchase 
and seeks agency for earthmoving equipment, 
including (1) heavy motor graders, weight 
approximately 22,000 pounds, equipped with 
a 80- to 100-hp. Diesel engine, electric start- 
ing, tandem-drive; length of blade, 12 feet; 
top speed, 15 to 20 m. p. h.; mechanical con- 
trols; rear tires, 1,300 by 24; (2) hydraulic- 
operated scraper, suitable for use with cater- 
pillar D4 tractor; struck measure approxi- 
mately 4 cubic yards, forced front ejection, 


complete with necessary flexible piping and 
connections up to hydraulic unit, hydraulic 
unit controls and adapter, suitable for air- 
mounting on caterpillar D4 tractor, maxi- 
mum pump pressure 100 p.s.i., capacity of 
pump to be sufficient for operating scraper; 
(3) drag-line equipment for three-eighths- 
and five-eighths-yard shovels; (4) conver- 
sion units for HD 19 tractors; (5) drill bits 
and stems; (6) wagon jacks; (7) tippers, 
2-ton capacity; and (8) heavy-duty harrows. 

32. Germany—Karl Stoll (importing dis- 
tributor and manufacturer’s agent), 3 Ges- 
undbrunnenstrasse, Augsburg, Bavaria, is 
interested in either direct purchase or agency 
for replacement parts and accessories for 
United States textile machines, including 
knitting, hosiery-knitting, ring-spinning, and 
cotton-carding machines. 

33. Italy—Nino Gilardi Tappetificio 
(wholesaler of rugs, carpets, scatter rugs), 
27 Corso Francia, Turin, desires purchase 
quotations and seeks agency for all types of 
rugs and carpets. 

34. Japan—Okuwa & Co., Ltd. (importer 
and exporter), 23, 2-Chome, Funakoshicho, 
Higashi-ku, Osaka, wishes to import cotton 
waste for spinning purposes. 

35. Kenya—Kenya Aluminum and Indus- 
trial Works, Ltd. (manufacturer of brass and 
aluminum kitchen and similar utensils), 
P. O. Box 341, Mombasa, desires purchase 
quotations from United States manufacturers 
and/or exporters of metalworking machinery. 
Firm is presently planning to manufacture 
hurricane lanterns (globes to be obtained 
from local glass factory); wire nails, barbed 
wire, wire products; wrought- and/or cast- 
iron gates, railings, furniture; building hard- 
ware; and metal cans, containers, and drums 
up to 4-gallon capacity. 

36. Netherlands—De Oude Lijnbaan (man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler, importer), 2-4 Baan- 
straat, Vlaardingen, wishes to purchase old 
manila ropes (with fiber content, minimum 
8 inches in circumference, if possible) to be 
remanufactured. 

37. Netherlands—Goos’ Handelsondernem- 
ing (importer, wholesaler, exporter, commis- 
sion merchant, sales agent), 2 Boompjes, 
Rotterdam, desires purchase quotations for 
heavy chemicals, such as nickel sulfate, poly- 
vinyl acetate, sodium bichromate, 85 percent 
magnesia cement, chlorinated rubber, sodium 
bisulfate, sodium perborate. 

38. Pakistan—Rahimtoola Export-Import 
Corporation (exporter, importer, manufac- 
turer’s representative), 50 Khatau Market 
No. 2, Newnham Road, Karachi, is in need of 
cotton-baling bands of all gages and widths, 
especially 18 to 20 gage and one-half inch 
and three-quarter inch. 

38a. Venezuela—J. Sabal & Cia., “Cor- 
poracién Americana” (importer and sole dis- 
tributor), Sociedad a Camejo 16 (Apartado 
1766), Caracas, wishes purchase quotations 
on regular home-type electric and hand- 
operated sewing machines. Correspondence 
in Spanish preferred. 


Agency Opportunities 


39. Canada—D. B. Kinnaird and Co. (man- 
ufacturer’s agent), Room 300, 21 King Street 
East, Toronto, Ontario, seeks agency for con- 
sumer hardware items. 

40. France—G. Doucedame et Compagnie 
(manufacturer’s agent, wholesaler), 24 Bou- 
levard Faidherbe, Cambrai (Nord), wishes to 
obtain. agency for good-quality rubber foot- 
wear, Correspondence in French preferred. 

41. France—Paul Revaux (manufacturer’s 
agent), 10 Rue du Cloitre de la Barge, Amiens 
(Somme), desires to act as agent for men’s 
and women’s best-quality tennis shoes and 
rubber boots. Correspondence in French 
preferred. 

42. France — J. Tavernier-Quincaillerie 
(agent), Place de l’Hotel-de-Ville, Bernay 
(Eure) seeks contacts with American firms 
as agent for high-quality electrical house- 
hold appliances; hardware, such as house- 
hold, builders’, industrial and general; hand 


(Continued on p. 27) 
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Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Corn BARTER TRANSACTIONS PERMITTED 


The Brazilian Foreign Trade Consultative 
Commission has approved a resolution per- 
mitting barter transactions in corn under 
the same conditions as such transactions in 
rice. That is, exports of corn from Brazil 
may be made against any licensable import 
and 10 ‘percent of the exchange derived from 
the sale of the corn must be delivered to 
the Exchange Department of the Bank of 
Brazil. 

Information concerning the new barter 
notice, which appeared in O Economista of 
October 28, 1950, was confirmed by Brazilian 
licensing authorities and transmitted by the 
U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro in a dispatch 
of November 9. 


Canada 


Exchange and Finance 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT ALMOST 
C$8,000,000,000 


There has been a substantial expansion in 
foreign, particularly United States, invest- 
ment in Canada since the war, and the total 
of such investment is higher than ever be- 
fore, but it constitutes a lower percentage 
of total investment in Canada than in the 
prewar years. This is the conclusion of a 
detailed analysis of Canada’s international- 
investment position stated in a bulletin 
(available for C$0.50) recently issued by 
the Balance of Payments Section of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The bul- 
letin places all, nonresident-owned capital 
in Canada in 1949 at C$7,977,000,000, as com- 
pared with C$7,513,000,000 in 1948, C$6,913,- 
096,000 in 1939, and C$7,613,800,000 in 1930. 
Converted at the rate of exchange prevailing 
in these years, the totals in United States 
dollars are: $7,777,575,000 in 1949, $7,513,- 
000,000 in 1948, $6,636,000,000 in 1939, and 
$7,613,800,000 in 1930. The 1949 figures in- 
clude Newfoundland for the first time. 


INFLUENCE OF WARTIME FUNDED DEBT RISE 


The decline in the ratio of foreign-owned 
to total investment is related to the enor- 
mous rise in the central Canadian govern- 
ment’s debt in the war years. The funds for 
the prosecution of the war were raised at 
home in Canada. Domestic financing also 
covered an important repatriation of debt 
owned in the United Kingdom which was 
liquidated to meet wartime dollar needs. 
The total bonded debt of Canadian govern- 
ments and corporations grew from approxi- 
mately C$10,000,000,000 in 1939 to an esti- 


mated C$21,729,000,000 in 1949, but the total _ 


holdings of Canadian bonds held outside 
Canada declined in the decade from C$3,508,- 
000,000 to about C$3,041,000,000 in 1949. 
Thus, external holdings of Canadian bonds 
in 1949 were only 14 percent of the total 
of Canadian outstanding funded debt where- 
as in 1939 they had been about one-third. 
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Because of the wartime repatriation, the 
British investment in Canada of C$1,752,- 
000,000 in 1949 was C$723,900,000 less than in 
1939 and C$1,014,000,000 less than in 1930. 
The United States investment, estimated at 
C5,890,000,000 in 1949, was C$1,739,000,000 
more than in 1939 and C$1,230,000,000 more 
than in 1930. The share of other countries 
increased substantially in the decade but it 
was still relatively small, viz C$335,000,000 
in 1949 as compared with C$190,000,000 in 
1939 and C$170,000,000 in 1930. Changes in 
book values in some categories as well as 
shifts in holdings form the basis of the esti- 
mates. 


GROWTH IN RECENT YEARS LARGELY FROM 
U.S. 


Although there has been some postwar re- 
vival in British investment, the recent 
growth in nonresident investment in Canada 
has occurred very largely in the United States 
portion. This is now at a record high level, 
and it is almost equally divided between 
portfolio investment, which amounted to 
C$2,596,000,000 at the end of 1948, and di- 
rect investments, which were estimated at 
C$2,829,000,000. (The breakdown for 1949 
is not yet available. In 1939 the two cate- 
gories accounted for C$2,165,000,000 and 
C$1,881,000,000, respectively. Direct invest- 
ments thus appear to have made by far the 
greatest postwar growth. They are defined 
as those in Canadian concerns which are con- 
trolled by the nonresident capital, usually to 
the extent of 50 percent or more ownership. 
Representing for the most part United States 
producer interest in mines, paper mills, and 
a great variety of “branch plants,” they are 
widely dispersed over the whole range of 
Canadian production. 











United States portfolio holdings which jn- 
creased ©C$700,000,000 between 1939 and 
1948 consist in greatest part of Government 
bonds, which were reported at C$1,467,000,000 
in the latter year. Railway stocks and bonds 
accounted for another C§$640,000,000, 
Smaller amounts of investment were distrib- 
uted over manufacturing, C$193,000,000, util- 
ities other than railways, C$103,000,000, and 
financial concerns, C$88,000,000. 


U. K. INVESTMENT MOSTLY PORTFOLIO 


In contrast to the distribution of United 
States investment, United Kingdom invest- 
ment in Canada has been heaviest in securi- 
ties of the portfolio class. This was re- 
ported as C$1,139,000,000 at the end of 1948 
as compared with C$385,200,000 invested in 
Canadian branches, subsidiaries, and other 
companies controlled in the United Kingdom, 
The prewar (1939) figure in the portfolio 
category was C$1,990,000,000 and for direct 
investments, C$365,900,000. Railway securi- 
ties which totaled C$710,000,000 form the 
largest block of current British holdings. 


OWNERSHIP OF CANADIAN INDUSTRY 


In accordance with the decline in the per- 
centage of foreign to total investment there 
has also been a decline in the over-all per- 
centage of nonresident ownership of Cana- 
dian industry from 38 percent in 1939 to 
32 percent in 1948. The decline, however, 
does not extend to manufacturing where the 
percentage of foreign ownership has risen 
from 42 to 45 percent. The increased im- 
portance of manufacturing as an investment 
outlet apparently follows the general ten- 
dency of Canada’s postwar industrial growth, 
The war broadened the base of manufactur- 
ing operations and the postwar dollar short- 





multimillion-dollar business. 


C$29,224,400 in 1941. 


into publications. 


percent. 
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Advertising in Canada 


Advertising is playing an increasingly important role in Canadian business life. Along 
with the growth of the industries in Canada’s postwar expansion which it has been 
placing before the public eye, advertising itself has stepped briskly into the ranks of 


Official statistics show that in 1949 Canadian advertising agencies handled accounts 
totaling C$86,742,500, compared with C$73,762,200 in 1948, C$64,594,700 in 1947, and 
Out of those totals, billings for advertising alone in 1949 totaled 
C$86,451,000, against C$73,543,800 in 1948 and C$64,422,800 in 1947. 
surveys and other services, not considered strictly advertising, totaled C$291,500 in 1949, 
C$218,400 in 1948, and C$171,900 in 1947. 

The 1949 gross revenue of C$13,526,300 compared with C$11,553,500 in 1948, 
C$10,091,800 in 1947, and C$4,823,900 in 1941. 
same percentage of total billings in each of the 3 latter years. 
C$1,948,500 in 1949, C$1,370,400 in 1948, and C$1,462,800 in 1947. 

The Bureau of Statistics issuing the totals noted that most of the advertising goes 
For each of the 3 years billings for advertising in publications 
constituted between 60 and 62 percent of all billings, other visual advertising was 
responsible for 4 percent, and radio advertising accounted for between 1° and 18 
Mechanical charges amounted to 16 percent of gross billings. 

The advertising business itself has expanded from 49 agencies in 1941 to 74 agencies 
in 1949. The 74 agencies last year employed 2,340 persons and paid salaries aa 
C$8,136,500, compared with 2,260 persons and salaries of C$7,229,300 in 1948.—U. 5. 


Billings for market 


Gross revenues formed practically the 
Net revenues were 
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age, coinciding with the great backlog of con- 
sumer demand, also promoted the domestic 
production of goods which might otherwise 
have been imported. The strength of 
manufacturing prospects has not only at- 
tracted fresh capital but it has also promoted 
the reinvestment of earnings of going con- 
cerns which would otherwise have been 
exported. The tendency toward increased 
concentration in manufactures reflected 
strongly in U.S. direct investment. As com- 
ared with a little more than half at the 
beginning of the war, about two-thirds of 
all United States direct investment in 1948, 
or C$1,753,000,000, was in manufacturing and 
the rate of increase in investment in that 
field in 1948 exceeded that for any other 
year on record. In the 3 years from the 
end of 1945 to 1948 the number of Canadian 
companies controlled in the United States 
increased from 1,985 to 2,172, i. e. by a total 
of 187. Of these, 105 were manufacturing 
units. This situation is the more striking 
because there has also been an increase in 
United States capital participation in new 
Canadian resource development. 

The importance of foreign capital in Ca- 
nadian industry varies widely over the in- 
dividual lines. There are relatively few 
industries in which nonresident control 
predominates. The motor-vehicle industry, 
which is about 100 percent controlled in 
the United States, is an extreme example. 
At the other end of the scale is the textile 
industry which is only 4 percent controlled. 
In between are nonferrous metals, 72 per- 
cent, chemicals and allied products, 36 per- 
cent, animal products 26 percent, and vege- 
table products 20 percent. 


CANADIAN INVESTMENT ABROAD GROWING 


The bulletin also presents information on 
the development of Canadian investment in 
foreign countries, showing that the total is 
large and that the United States is the 
major field. Provisional figures for 1949 
give the United States C$1,133,000,000 of a 
total of ©C$1,531,000,000 invested abroad. 
Direct investments in the United States ac- 
counted for C$690,000,000 with C$443,000,000 
in portfolio securities. Considering that the 
population of Canada is less then one-tenth 
that of the United States, these figures indi- 
cate a fully reciprocal capital movement 
over the border. Direct Canadian invest- 
ment in the United States is divided between 
C$212,000,000 in railways and utilities and 
C$418,000,000 in industrial and commercial 
concerns of which the United States distil- 
leries of Canadian parentage are mentioned 
as paramount. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PoLicy ADOPTED BY EXPORT ASSOCIATION 


The Canadian Exporters’ Association at its 
annual meeting held on November 6 and 7, 
1950, adopted a series of policy resolutions 
designed to expand Canada’s export markets 
and permit wider utilization of Canadian 
currency. The association resolved that the 
United Kingdom should allow non-self-gov- 
erning territories of the Commonwealth to 
use a substantial part of the dollars they 
earn from exports to Canada for the unre- 
stricted purchase of Canadian products, and 
that self-governing Commonwealth coun- 
tries should be persuaded to expand their 
imports from Canada. Turning to the sub- 
ject of alleged United States trade restric- 
tions, the association resolved that the Ca- 
nadian Government should increase its 
efforts to obtain United States agreement to 
putting mutual trade on an “equitable 
basis” that would provide for “mutual treat- 
ment of similar goods entering both coun- 
tries.” 

The association further proposed that pay- 
Ment for Canadian exports to all countries 
be permitted in Canadian dollars. Failing 
this, it was resolved that efforts should be 
made to maintain existing “special arrange- 
Ments” and to extend them to dollar-area 
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countries, particularly in Latin America, 
“thus developing the Canadian dollar into a 
true world currency, commensurate with 
Canada’s position as one of the world’s larg- 
est trading nations.” 


ImporT BAN ON EGGS AND DEAD POULTRY 
REMOVED 


Canada’s import ban against eggs and 
poultry carcasses or parts of carcasses Was 
lifted, effective November 13, 1950, according 
to orders issued by the Canadian Department 
of Agriculture. The embargo on imports of 
live poultry remains in effect. 

The ban against the importation of live 
poultry, eggs, and raw-poultry carcasses was 
imposed, effective from July 11, 1950, in an 
effort to control a serious outbreak of New- 
castle disease among poultry flocks in British 
Columbia and a mild outbreak in Ontario. 
The situation has improved sufficiently to 
permit imports of poultry eggs and car- 
casses. It is not known when the ban will 
be lifted against the importation of live 
poultry. (See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of August 7, 1950, for announcement of the 
prohibition.) 

Poultry eggs imported into Canada from 
the United States for hatching purposes 
must still be imported under the conditions 
of section 184 of Canada’s Animal Conta- 
gious Diseases Regulations, which provide 
for the usual certification by the United 
States Bureau of Animal Industry, or by a 
State veterinarian with a Bureau of Animal 
Industry endorsement. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


ImporT LICENSES FOR Goops LOST IN 
DISASTERS 


The granting of extra-quota import li- 
censes to replace imported merchandise or 
raw materials lost by fire, earthquake, flood, 
or similar natural calamities was authorized 
by resolution No. 64 of the Colombian Office 
of Exchange Control, approved by decree No. 
3274 of October 27, 1950, according to a dis- 
patch from the U. S. Embassy at Bogota. 
Such importation may be authorized up to 
50 percent of the loss recognized by an in- 
surance company, provided this quantity has 
been imported by the applicant during the 
preceding 6 months. In the case of losses 
which are not insured, the amount im- 
portable is based on the injured party’s in- 
ventory as submitted with his last tax 
declaration. 


ADDITIONAL MERCHANDISE IMPORTABLE 
UNDER COMMERCIAL QUOTAS 


The list of merchandise importable under 
commercial quotas has been extended by 
the Colombian Office of Exchange Control, 
states a dispatch from the U. S. Embassy at 
Bogota. (See the following issues of ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for prior announcements: 
October 23 for resolution No. 62, establishing 
the commercial quotas for the year beginning 
September 15, 1950; October 30 for regula- 
tion No. 41, providing for immediate utiliza- 
tion of a percentage of the quotas; and 
November 6 for resolution No. 63, to which 
was appended the list of products importable 
with exchange certificates and chargeable 
to the quotas. The lists of commodities im- 
portable with exchange certificates and im- 
portable with official exchange, under the 
commercial quotas, have been issued in the 
Business Information Service, and free 
copies are available from the American Re- 
publics Division, Office of International 
Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or from any of the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices. The list of chemicals 
and chemical products importable with 
official exchange was issued separately in the 
Business Information Service and is obtain- 
able for 10 cents per copy.) 


By circulars Nos. 800, 803, 806, and 810 of 
the Exchange Control, the following com- 
modities were added to the list of articles 
importable into Colombia with official ex- 


change and chargeable to commercial 

quotas: 

Tariff No. Description 

375-b Inner tubes for bicycles. 

375-¢ Pneumatic tire casings for bicycles. 

593-a-2 Suspensory bandages, bandages, elastic 
ankle, leg, and knee bandages, of 
artificial silk or other artificial textile 
fibers, pure or mixed. 

593-a-3 _. The same, of other materials. 

263 Dynamos for bicycles. 

895 Bicycles for sport. 

925 .. Apparatus and models for demonstra- 
tion and instruction. 

953-a Shotguns for hunting (with the prior 
approval of the Ministry of War). 

595-a Shotgun shells (with the prior approval 
of the Ministry of War). 

979 Articles and equipment for gymnastics 
and sport (not elsewhere specified) 

066... ... Articles for fishing with rods. 

Not specified Office supplies, such as dating ma- 
chines, stamp pads, numbering 
machines, staplers, pencil sharpeners, 
blotters, and blotter-holders. 

Do : Fire extinguishers. 
Do _... Brake fluid. 
MPO ie ces: Brushes for artists and paint brushes. 

281-b._- : . Disinfectants and insecticides in large 
containers. 


Resolution No. 65 of October 18, approved 
by decree No. 3275 of October 27, added the 
following articles to previous lists of items 
importable under the commercial quotas by 
means of exchange certificates: 


Tariff No. Description 

610-a__..... Men’s hats made of fur felt or wooi and fur 
mixed, 

610-b ... Men’s hats made of wool felt. 

ex. 655-b__.. Floor or wall tiles of porcelain or fine clay, 
varnished or enameled. k 

673-5 --. Reflectors, globes, and similar glass articles 
for lighting. 

673-¢ _ _- . Other glass articles for lighting, not else- 


where specified. 
679-a___.-_- Pieces of glass for chandeliers and other 
articles. 


ex. 839-a___. Home freezers up to 10 cubic feet capacity. 

ex. 862 Electrical mechanical appliances for home 
use, weighing up to 15 kilograms each, 
except those included in the lists of items 
importable with official exchange. 

ex. 865-0 Electrical heating appliances (electric per- 
colators, lighters, toasters, and heaters) 
except those included in the lists of items 


importable with official exchange, 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


“GUARANTY SEAL” TAXES ELIMINATED ON 
SomeE ITEMS 


The “guaranty seal’ taxes on pharmaceu- 
tical specialties and certain prepared foods 
have been eliminated by Colombian decree 
No. 3332 of October 31, 1950, states a dispatch 
from the U. S. Embassy at Bogota. These 
taxes were established by decree No. 3842 of 
December 3, 1949, and the basis of assess- 
ment was changed by decree No. 690 of 
February 27, 1950, which was later modified 
by decree No. 1800 of May 25, 1950 (see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 27, June 
5, and July 31, 1950). 

It is reported that the “guaranty seal” 
taxes on drugs and prepared foods were 
abolished in order to bring down the high 
prices of these commodities, which had 
resulted from establishment of the taxes. 
The “guaranty seal’ taxes on cosmetics, 
which were specified in decree No. 690, 
remain in effect. 


Cuba 


GENERAL ECONOMIC ACTIVITY 


October in Cuba was the fourth month of 
unprecedented prosperity. Sales by depart- 
ment stores and other retail establishments 
were estimated to be appreciably higher in 
both dollar and unit volume than those in 
October 1949 and probably even higher than 
in September. The quantity (tonnages) of 
imports in the first 10 months of 1950 was 
estimated to be almost equal to that for 
the entire year 1949. Private construction 
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of homes and business establishments has 
been at peak levels. In the Province of 
Habana during the first 8 months of 1950 
total building licenses amounted to the 
largest issued during like periods in the past 
4 years. Estimated sales of tractors and 
agricultural and dairying machinery in the 
first 10 months exceeded any previous annual 
figure. More tourists and _ excursionists 
(mostly from the United States) spent more 
money in Cuba in the first 9 months of this 
year than in any previous like period. 

More air-conditioning equipment report- 
edly was installed in stores and offices in the 
first 10 months of 1950 than in any full pre- 
vious year. 

SHIPPING 


More ships are now on regular schedule 
to Habana than ever before. In October, 
seven vessels of Empresa Naviera, operated 
by a Cuban Government intervenor, re- 
sumed scheduled operation—four to New 
York and three to Gulf ports. Six small 
Hamburg-American chartered vessels, flying 
the German Republic or Swiss flag, are now 
plying the high seas, for the first time since 
the end of the war, between Habana, Ham- 
burg, Antwerp, and east coast South Ameri- 
can ports. The Cuban-incorporated Linea 
de Vapores Garcia now has a Danish flag 
boat on a scheduled Habana-New York run. 
The West India Fruit and Steamship Co. has 
had two Norwegian flag bottoms operating 
regularly in the last 6 weeks, between 
Habana, New York, and Honduras. 

Inbound Habana-harbor ship congestion 
was more of a problem in October than dur- 
ing any period since the spring of 1947. 
Some boats waited a week for a berth. The 
amount of goods piled on docks, awaiting 
delivery, was probably greater than ever 
before. 

TEXTILES 


Cuba’s textile industry has expressed con- 
cern over the controls on raw-cotton exports 
from the United States. 

The domestic rayon yarn and staple indus- 
try, entering its third year on October l, 
was operating at the highest annual rate in 
its history. Its prices for tire yarn and 
fabric were increased 7 to 8 percent in Oc- 
tober in proportion to increases in prices 
of similar tire yarns and fabrics manufac- 
tured in the United States. There were de- 
creases up to 10 percent in October in the 
prices of rayon textiles offered to Cuba by 
United States jobbers and converters; never- 
theless, there were increases of 5 to 10 per- 
cent in cottons and 20 percent in woolens. 
But the slackening of demand for textiles 
on the part of Cuban wholesalers which 
began in September continued through Oc- 
tober, and purchases from domestic mills 
and from the United States are believed to 
have been less than in either the preceding 
month or the like month in 1949. 


MINING 


Copper production established a new all- 
time record in October, 4,000,000 pounds of 
pure metal being extracted. Production of 
metallurgical manganese ore has continued 
high throughout the first 9 months of 1950 
but was reduced sharply during the third 
week of October when heavy rains practically 
forced a shut-down at the Cautillo Mining 
Co.’s Charco Redondo mine. The mine was 
not expected to be operating at its previous 
rate again until mid-November. Elsewhere, 
Cuban manganese production continued at 
its previous level, stimulated by an increase 
of approximately 5 percent in prices offered 
from the United States. 


FINANCE 


On September 30, the Cuban budget was 
extended by decree to cover the period Oc- 
tober-December 1950, the second quarter of 
the current fiscal year. The amount budg- 
eted represented a substantial increase over 
that for the first quarter and brought the 
6 months’ total appropriations to approxi- 
mately half the yearly budget for 1949-50. 
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Bank clearings for October totaled 
$262,864,706, comprising approximately 
$34,000,000 and about 228,000,000 pesos. They 
showed a substantial decrease from the Sep- 
tember total of $283,584,077. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

With governmental approval of the manu- 
facture of synthetic detergents as a new in- 
dustry in Cuba enjoying certain benefits in 
importation and internal taxation, the Cuban 
branch of a large United States soap and de- 
tergent manufacturer began construction of 
a plant to produce locally the household 
detergents which it now imports from its 
parent company in the United States. Pro- 
duction is expected to be under way in 15 
to 18 months. 

AGRICULTURE 

In mid-October the third cyclonic disurb- 
ance of the current season struck Cuba, pass- 
ing through the Provinces of Camaguey and 
Oriente. Some losses were reported to the 
coffee, rice, corn, potato, and sugarcane crops, 
although the extent is still indeterminate. 
Inundation adversely affected pasture land, 
depriving cattle of feed and causing loss in 
weight. Elsewhere in the island rains were 
heavy throughout October. 

The Cuban rice market came to a stand- 
still with the close of the basic low-duty 
import quota on American rice on October 1. 
However, buying on a large scale was re- 
sumed near the end of the month despite 
the ex-quota duty and large stocks on hand, 
as importers hastened to buy before the ris- 
ing United States market should soar too 
high. 

Local abattoirs indicated that, despite the 
October hurricane in Camaguey Province, 
Habana cattle marketings were about normal. 


Local condenseries reported that heavy Oc- _ 


tober rains greatly reduced fresh milk de- 
liveries in Sancti Spiritus and Bayamo areas. 
As a consequence, it has been difficult to 
build large stocks of condensed milk for the 
coming sugar-grinding season. Unless this 
situation improves rapidly, sizable imports of 
canned milk will probably be needed to sup- 
plement domestic production in the early 
months of 1951. 


PRICE CONTROL 


October retail prices of most foodstuffs re- 
mained at a high level, especially tomatoes, 
avocados, bananas, and most other fresh 
fruits and vegetables. The upward spiral in 
coffee prices since the removal of price con- 
trols in July prompted the Cuban Govern- 
ment to reestablish ceilings. 


LABOR 


There were no significant changes in the 
employment situation during the period 
under review. Wages remained high and 
positive Government action in at least two 
cases indicated that reductions would not be 
permitted. A decree issued early in the 
month increased minimum wages for bank 
workers. Government action also guaran- 
teed bus-operating personnel of one of the 
larger Habana bus companies that present 
wages and working conditions would be 
maintained. 

Labor disturbances occurred in various 
industries during the month, the most seri- 
ous being among transportation workers. 
The transportation dispute culminated in a 
general strike on October 28. Transporta- 
tion throughout the country was virtually 
paralyzed from 5:00 a. m. to 12:00 noon on 
that day. A large group of employers met 
the latter part of the month and unani- 
mously adopted a resolution to form a con- 
federation of employers at an early date. 


TELEVISION 


In October the first television broadcasting 
station began operating. Its inauguration 
pushed upward sales of radios and television 
sets, the trade estimating that the dollar 
volume was 165 percent greater than in 
October 1949. It is estimated that there 
are at present about 1,500 television units 
operating throughout Cuba.—uU. S. Empsassy, 
HABANA, Nov. 2, 1950. 





EKeuador 


GENERAL REVIEW 


Business continued good in October, al. 
though import activity was falling away from 
the August high point resulting from the 
rush to buy United States goods, inspired by 
Korean fighting. Money from agricultura] 
exports was reaching Guayaquil retailers at 
a swelling rate; residents of Manabi, Esme. 
raldas, and Los Rios Provinces were especially 
heavy buyers. Deposits were reported in. 
creasing again in October, credit was easy, 
and collections were reported good. 


FINANCE AND EXCHANGE CONTROLS 


The sucre value of the dollar on the 
Guayaquil free market moved between 19.40 
and 20.40 in October, beginning the month 
at 19.45 and ending at 20. 

The National Congress ended its session on 
November 7 without enacting legislation to 
replace the 1947 Emergency Internationa] 
Exchange Control Decree. The Congress 
had given serious attention to a recommen- 
dation by a prominent Guayaquil banker 
providing for a single rate of exchange and 
devaluation of the sucre, but then took no 
action. The present extension of the decree 
expires on November 30 and now will be a 
matter for resolution by the Executive 
Branch of the Government. 

The only change in import-control lists 
during October was the inclusion in list C of 
stamp albums (Ecuadoran customs. tariff 
paragraph 792), which formerly were pro- 
hibited importation. 


PuBLIC WorKS PROJECTS 


Newspapers reported that an American 
construction company in association with an 
American engineering firm had offered to 
undertake a preliminary survey for an irri- 
gation project which would irrigate the arid 
Santa Elena Peninsula stretching west of 
Guayaquil to the gulf with water from the 
Daule River. It was indicated that an Ex- 
port-Import Bank loan would be sought on 
the basis of the survey 

Guayaquil’s new waterworks, drawing on 
the flow of the Daule River, was inaugurated 
in October and by the end of the month 
was affording the city a 24-hour water sup- 
ply. Financed with Export-Import Bank 
loans totaling $5,300,000, the plant was built 
by United States firms and will be operated 
and administered temporarily by a United 
States company which will train Ecuadoran 
technicians. The plant is expected to be 
adequate for the city’s requirements for the 
next 50 years. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Import licenses granted by the Guayaquil 
exchenge-control office in October totaled 
$3,991,806; the September total was $4,538,- 
735, and in October 1949, the total was 
$2,684,029. 

Banana exports from Guayaquil in October 
were reported unofficially at 377,861 stems, as 
compared with 431,827 for September and 
338,227 stems for October 1949. Preliminary 
figures from the controlled mills gave rice 
imports for October as 3,560,118 kilograms, 
compared with 4,739,865 kilograms for 
September and _ 8,852,651 kilograms for 
October 1949. Cacao entering Guayaquil in 
October totaled 2,212,912 kilograms, as com- 
pared with 1,695,121 kilograms in the preced- 
ing month and 661,684 kilograms in October 
1949.-—U. S. ConsuLATE GENERAL, QUAYA- 
QUIL, Nov. 9, 1950. 


El Salvador 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 


Salvadoran merchants report that retail 
trade is unusually slow, and it appears that 
the upswing in sales expected when the 
coffee harvest begins has so far failed to 
develop. Wholesale trade, on the other hand, 
is reported good. Large stocks of merchan- 
dise are being laid in by retailers in all parts 
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of the country. Wholesalers are having diffi- 
culty, however, in collecting their outstand- 
ing accounts. The slump in business has 
caught many retailers without adequate 
working capital. Banks are putting out an 
increasing volume of short-term loans to 
businessmen who have found it difficult to 
finance large import orders placed after the 
outbreak of the war in Korea. The con- 
sensus is that in view of the world situation, 
the large stocks of imported goods accumu- 
lated during the past 5 months will pay 
dividends. Sales agents state that there has 
peen a sharp decrease in orders for imports 
during the last month—an indication that 
war-kcare buying has stopped, at least 
temporarily. Unless retail business picks up 
a great deal during the next 2 months im- 
porters in general may proceed slowly in 
placing orders abroad during the next few 
months. 

A survey of local sales outlets indicates 
that stocks of goods now on hand, hard- 
ware items, such as construction iron and 
steel, pipe, cement, nails, wire, and hand 
tools, are largely of European origin. United 
States products dominate in dry-goods items, 
household appliances and fixtures, electrical 
supplies and materials, giftware, and toys. 
European prices on most hardware and ma- 
chinery have increased from 40 to 50 percent, 
according to local importers, but reportedly 
are still under United States prices by a 
significant margin. 

Importers fear that one of the greatest 
jams in the history of local customs will soon 
develop as a result of lack of adequate space 
and facilities to handle the volume of im- 
ports, a good percentage of which consists of 
Christmas merchandise now on its way to 
El Salvador. The inability of the customs to 
cope with the country’s rapidly expanding 
foreign trade is recognized by the Salvadoran 
Government, but no satisfactory solution is 
expected in the near future. It now takes 
2 to 3 weeks before importers can take pos- 
session of shipments that have arrived. If 
this situation should be aggravated further, 
some merchants may be unable to clear large 
shipments in time for the Christmas trade. 
This condition, together with the known 
overstocking of many firms may indicate to 
United States exporters the necessity of tem- 
porarily tightening up on credit terms in 
shipping to this market. Local banks report 
that already there has been a large increase 
in the use of letters of credit by United States 
firms shipping to El Salvador. Compared 
with October and November of 1949, the 
number of letters of credit opened during 
the like period this year has more than dou- 
bled, whereas use of sight and time drafts 
has shown a marked downward trend. Most 
European exporters, however, are reported to 
be still exporting to El Salvador on a sight- 
or time-draft basis. 


COFFEE, COTTON, AND SUGAR 


The coffee market continued unusually 
slow during October and the early part of 
November. Few sales contracts were closed, 
and for a while export prices dipped to below 
US850 per 100 pounds for the first time since 
the boom began in the fall of 1949. By the 
end of the second week in November the 
market had recovered slightly. Only about a 
third of the 1950-51 crop, which is expected 
to total 1,100,000 bags (of 60 kilograms each), 
has been committed for export. Harvest ac- 
tivity was just getting under way in most 
areas. At the height of the season about 
200,000 Salvadorans will be employed in 
harvesting the coffee crop. 

Prospects are almost certain for a record 
cotton crop and thus the local Cotton Grow- 
ers’ Cooperative will be able to reap some of 
the windfall profits of the current world-wide 
boom in cotton prices which has followed the 
limitation of United States lint cotton ex- 
ports. The Cooperative has already sold 
9,000 bales to European customers for future 
delivery at prices ranging between U80.48 
and US$0.60 per pound f. o. b. Salvadoran 
Port. As soon as the size of the crop is cer- 
tain the cooperative probably will have an 
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additional 9,000 to 14,000 bales available for 
export to Europe from the 1950-51 crop. 

Harvesting and milling of the sugarcane 
crop will be getting under way soon. Early 
estimates are that production from the 
1950-51 crop will come to about 30,000 short 
tons of centrifugal sugar. The 1949-50 crop 
amounted to 25,000 short tons. Local sugar 
consumption has risen sharply in 1950, and 
it has been found necessary to import 2,500 
tons of sugar from Peru and an additional 
3,750 tons is on the way from Cuba. Some 
of the latter shipment probably will be car- 
ried over into next year and it should not be 
necessary to import sugar in 1951. 


LABOR 


Although the Congress still has under con- 
sideration a new labor law covering hours 
and working conditions, there have already 
been noticeable signs of dislocations caused 
by fear in some quarters that the Govern- 
ment’s labor and social development pro- 
grams may be going too far too fast. Some 
employers have begun cutting down their 
labor forces in the expectation that labor 
costs will be greately increased. The build- 
ing trade has been noticeably affected, as 
prospective builders have temporarily sus- 
pended their plans because they fear sharply 
increased costs. Signs of “technological un- 
employment” are developing in several in- 
dustries and trades where employers are 
reportedly putting in labor-saving machinery 
and equipment. However, since these new 
developments have coincided more or less 
with the onset of the harvest seasons, no 
great unemployment problem is expected to 
arise, at least for the next few months. 

Construction operations soon will be 
getting under way on the Lempa River hy- 
droelectrification project which should pro- 
vide employment for at least 1,000 Salva- 
dorans. The Lempa River Hydroelectric 
Commission has announced that it is award- 
ing the contracts, for the supplying of the 
turbines and generators for the 30,000-kilo- 
watt project to two Swiss firms. The com- 
mission will soon be calling for bids to 
supply transmission lines for the project.— 
U. S. EmsaAssy, SAN SALvapor, Nov. 14, 1950. 


Germany. Western 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROVISIONAL TRADE AGREEMENT WITH 
PAKISTAN 


The Bundestag approved a_ provisional 
trade agreement between the Federal Re- 
public of Germany and Pakistan, which had 
been signed in Frankfurt am Main on 
March 4, 1950, by a law of October 23, pub- 
lished in the Bundesgestzblatt of October 
26. The agreement is to become effective 
upon the exchange of instruments of rati- 
fication. It may be terminated by either 
country at the end of any calendar year 
after 3 months’ advance notice. 

Under the terms of the agreement each of 
the contracting parties is to grant to the 
trade of the other most-favored-nation treat- 
ment with regard to customs duties, taxes, 
and other charges on imports and exports or 
on the international transfer of payments 
for imports and exports; and with regard to 
the method of levying customs duties or 
charges and to any regulations, formalities, 
and charges to which customs clearing op- 
erations may be subject. 

Exempted from this treatment are ad- 
vantages, favors, privileges, and immunities 
which each of the parties grant or shall 
grant to neighboring countries, including 
countries which border on a neighboring 
country, or those arising from a custom’s 
union or in a free-trade area. Excluded also 
are preferences or advantages accorded by 
Pakistan to any country existing on the 
date of the agreement, or accorded in re- 
placement of such preferences or advantages 
existing before August 15, 1947. 


The amounts of the import and export 
quotas for the different types of goods are 
to be fixed by representatives of both coun- 
tries to be appointed for this purpose. 

Certain privileges have been granted with 
regard to the treatment of ships belonging 
to one of the parties in the ports of the other 
party. Furthermore, arrangements have 
been made in reference to the acquisition of 
patent rights and copyrights and the regis- 
tration of new designs and trade-marks. 

(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
27 and August 21, 1950, for previous an- 
nouncements regarding German-—Pakistan 
trade agreements.) 


PROTOCOL TO AGREEMENT WITH POLAND 


A protocol to the trade agreement of June 
30, 1949, between the Federal Republic of 
Germany and Poland providing for an ex- 
change of goods valued at $32,630,000 in each 
direction was signed on October 9, 1950, ac- 
cording to the Bundesanzeiger of October 20. 
The trade lists agreed upon in this protocol 
are made effective retroactively as of July 1, 
1950, and are to be valid until June 30, 1951. 

Among the items which Western Germany 
is to import from Poland are the following 
(in thousands of dollars): Rye, 13,000; other 
grains, 500; sugar, 3,000; pork, 4,800; eggs, 
3,000; poultry, 600; potato starch, 300; other 
food products, 1,140; coal, 3,000; wood and 
paper products, 1,030; textiles, 270; chemicals, 


_ 220; stones and earths, 100. 


Exports from Western Germany to Poland 
are to include the following commodities (in 
thousand dollars): Breeding animals, 500; 
hops, 500; other food products, 510; iron and 
steel products, 3,000; 30,000 metric tons of 
iron and steel scrap, 700; foundry products, 
500; nonferrous metals, 300; machinery and 
parts, 10,000; vehicles and parts, 2,000; steel 
constructions, 1,000; fine mechanics and op- 
tics, 400; electrotechnical goods, 1,500; 
metal wares, 1,000; chemicals and pharma- 
ceuticals, 4,000; rubber and asbestos goods, 
1,000; textiles, 500; wood and paper products, 
200; glass and ceramics, 300; and stones and 
earths, 600. 

Poland’s request for a quota of 100,000 
metric tons of iron and steel scrap from 
Western Germany, as in the preceding year, 
could not be granted. In view of the exist- 
ing German supply situation, only 30,000 
metric tons of such scrap valued at $700,000 
are to be shipped to Poland during this trade 
period. 

A separate exchange of letters covers ques- 
tions of transports and communications. 

(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
8, 1949, for previous report on this trade 
agreement.) 


CREDIT GRANTED TO YUGOSLAVIA 


Negotiations for a Western German credit 
of US$30,000,000 to Yugoslavia have been con- 
cluded recently, according to Monthly Report 
of the Control Commission for Germany 
(British Element), No. 9, published on Oc- 
tober 16, 1950. This loan to Yugoslavia is 
to be used for the purchase of German capital 
goods and is repayable with raw materials and 
agricultural products over the years 1952-56. 
These goods will be exchanged in addition to 
those included in the present trade agree- 
ment, which provides for the importation of 
Yugoslav goods into Germany in the amount 
of about $65,700,000 and German exports to 
the value of $61,100,000. 

(See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 
30, 1949, and March 13, 1950, for reports on 
the trade agreement.) 


Hong Kong 


SEPTEMBER TRADE 


Hong Kong’s trade in September 1950, both 
imports and exports, reached an all-time 
high. Imports of merchandise totaled $62,- 
798,160, an increase of 21.2 percent over Au- 
gust and 34.3 percent over September 1949. 
Total exports were $70,600,873, an increase of 
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15.9 percent over August and 79.4 percent 
over September 1949. 

Forty-three percent of the September ex- 
ports, valued at $30,426,259, went to China, 
also an all-time high, and an increase of 19.5 
percent over such exports in August and 
138.1 percent over September 1949. The prin- 
cipal commodities exported to China and 
their values (in millions of dollars) were: 
Raw cotton, $3.0; pharmaceutical products, 
$1.6; sugar, $1.2; copper wire, $0.7; raw rub- 
ber, $1.3; iron and steel, $1.2. Of these, the 
first four items represented substantial in- 
creases; raw rubber and iron and steel, 
decreases. 

Next to China the countries receiving large 
shares of Hong Kong’s September exports, 
by value, were as follows (values in millions 
of dollars): Malaya, $10.6; United States, 
$5.9; Pakistan, $3.2; Macao, $2.6; Indonesia, 
$2.3; United Kingdom, $2.1; Japan, $1.8; 
Philippines, $1.7. September exports to the 
United States were down $1,500,000 from 
August, which was a postwar record. 

Imports from China, again Hong Kong’s 
principal supplier, were $19,156,754, repre- 
senting 30.5 percent of total imports and a 
postwar record. Principal items making up 
this trade were raw silk, almost all of which 
was shipped to India; textiles; soybeans; 
sugar, mainly in transit to Communist China; 
rice; tung oil; eggs; and bristles. 

The United States was second among the 
countries supplying Hong Kong’s September 
imports, shipping goods to a value of $8,718,- 
502, or 13.8 percent of total imports. This 
amount was an increase of 4.4 percent over 
imports from the United States in August and 
was accounted for entirely by iron and steel, 
raw cotton, and miscellaneous manufactured 
goods. 

Other principal countries supplying Hong 
Kong’s September imports and their values 
(in millions of dollars) were: Malaya, $7.8; 
United Kingdom, $5.8; Japan, $4.5; Thailand, 
$4.2; Pakistan, $2.3. 

Total imports for the first 9 months of 
1950 were $447,270,149 and total exports, 
$431,766,669, representing increases of 33.3 
percent and 54.4 percent, respectively, over 
totals for the corresponding period of 1949.— 
U. S. Consulate General, Hong Kong, Nov. 2, 
1950. 


India 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Raw Woot, Raw CortTon, aNp CoTTon 
WASTE Export DUTIES 


The Government of India has announced 
new ad valorem export duties of 50 percent 
on cotton waste and 30 percent on raw wool 
and an increase in the export duty on raw 
cotton from 100 rupees per bale (of 400 
pounds) to 400 rupees. All of these duties 
are to be in effect indefinitely from November 
8, 1950, according to the Indian Ministry 
of Commerce. 

Subsequently the duty on cotton waste 
was temporarily reduced for an indefinite 
period to 20 percent ad valorem on ship- 
ments made under contracts prior to No- 
vember 8, 1950, to minimize hardship cases 
and to afford reasonable opportunity for the 
completion of existing contracts at the re- 
duced rate. 

If export licenses are dated prior to the 
announcement of the duty on November 8, 
1950, and shipments are made within 1 
month after that date, the export duty on 
raw wool is not applicable. 

(1 rupee=approximately 21 cents U. S. 
currency.) 


Woo. Export EMBARGO RELAXED 


A partial relaxation of the export embargo 
on Indian raw wool was announced on No- 
vember 11 by the Minister of Commerce of 
India. Export licenses are to be issued on 
the basis of first come, first served until 
the export quota of 15,000,000 pounds has 
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been exhausted. Indian exporters were 
warned that contracts could not be regarded 
as binding if export licenses are not avail- 
able. Tibetan wool is not included in the 
quota. 


INCREASED Export Duty ON BuRLAP 


The Indian export duty on burlap was in- 
creased on November 20 from 750 rupees per 
long ton to 1,500 rupees, in order to increase 
revenue and bring the landed cost of burlap 
in New York more nearly in line with the 
current market price. (The Indian rupee 
is valued at approximately US$0.21.) The 
increase was included in a bill introduced 
into the Parliament and the new rate was 
put into effect immediately. The bill also 
established statutory power to impose or in- 
crease an export duty on any commodity. 


Iran 


SEASONAL BUSINESS EXPANSION SMALL 


Little change has occurred in economic 
conditions in Iran recently. Prices have 
been stronger, the agricultural outlook has 
remained favorable, and retail sales have 
been somewhat smaller. Uncertainty pre- 
vails over the potential effects of the barter 
agreement conluded with the Soviet Union. 

The latest data indicate a continuation of 
the upward trend in prices which started at 
the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. For the 
month ended September 22 the wholesale 
price index was 589 (1936-37 100) com- 
pared with 562 in the preceding month and 
661 a year ago; the respective figures for the 
cost-of-living (Iran) index were 756, 754, and 
984. The rise in the wholesale price index 
was due chiefly to an increase in the com- 
ponents for foodstuffs, textiles, and export 
goods. The import goods component de- 
clined only 1 point to 579. Foodstuffs and 
clothing accounted mostly for the higher 
cost-of-living index, as the miscellaneous 
component declined. 

Consumer buying during October was less 
than expected. Normally, purchases expand 
immediately after the harvest, but this year 
sales were considerably below expectations. 
Wholesale trade was also less active. Not 
only are new orders being delayed, but many 
sales at prices below replacement costs have 
been reported. The slower turn-over has 
been partly attributed to a somewhat tighter 
credit situation. 

A barter agreement was concluded with 
Soviet Russia. Details are not yet available, 
but Soviet shipments of sugar, cement, and 
cotton piecegoods to Iranian Caspian sea- 
ports and border points have been reported, 
in anticipation of the agreement. Negotia- 
tions for Soviet purchases of 3,000 tons of 
Iranian cotton have also been reported. 

The Irano-German trade agreement proto- 
col, previously initialed, apparently remains 
unsigned. The agreement contemplates an 
exchange of goods amounting to $30,000,000. 
This is in contrast to an actual exchange of 
about $9,000,000 last year, when a total of 
$15,000,000 was envisaged. 

The Council of Ministers recently passed 
a decree doubling the duty on all imports 
from countries which restrict the importa- 
tion of Iranian goods, particularly rugs; on 
“free items’? from such countries a duty of 
20 percent was imposed. The countries af- 
fected include the United Kingdom, France, 
and Sweden. 

Reports on the grain yield continue satis- 
factory. A record crop of dried dates is in- 
dicated, and substantial gains over 1949 yields 
are expected for sugar and rice.—(U. S. EM- 
BASSY, TEHRAN, Oct. 30, 1950.) 





The manufacture of salt and its byprod- 
ucts has been declared a pioneer industry 
in Jamaica. The following chemicals are 
included: Caustic soda, soda ash, washing 
soda, chlorine, bleaching powder, epsom salts, 
and glauber salts. 


Jamaica 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTATION OF CERTAIN SAMPLES 
AUTHORIZED 


Licenses will be granted in the future for 
the importation of bona fide trade samples 
in reasonable quantities not exceeding $20 
(B. W. I. dollars) (US$11.36) in value of 
commodities included under the British 
West Indies Trade Liberalization Plan, by 
notice to importers No. 627 issued on No. 
vember 14, 1950, by the Competent Authority 
of the Government of Jamaica. 

Licenses normally will be subject to the 
condition that no funds will be remitted 
from the colony in payment and must there. 
fore be obtained before shipment of the 
goods. If in any special case the release 
of dollars is required, consideration will be 
given to such release on the merits of the 
case. Bona fide samples of no commercial 
value will be permitted without import li- 
cense if covered by the plan. 

(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of No- 
vember 27, 1950, for details of the British 
West Indies Trade Liberalization Plan.) 


Japan 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION AT HIGH LEVEL 


The high level of industrial production 
achieved in August continued in September, 
according to official Japanese Government 
estimates, and was expected to be surpassed 
in October. Increasing export volumes and 
special procurement for Korea contributed 
to this continued production rise, particu- 
larly in connection with metal products and 
textiles. The Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry warned industries 
against the danger of premature over- 
expansion based on the specialized demands 
stemming from military procurement from 
Korea, and called upon manufacturers to 
proceed cautiously in the development of 
particular production lines which might de- 
tract from sound over-all expansion. 

The output of pig iron and steel ingots 
during September remained approximately 
at the August level, with 186,436 metric tons 
of pig iron and 393,100 metric tons of steel 
ingots. The output of rolled steel in Sep- 
tember was the second highest on record 
since the end of the war, being surpassed 
only by the June peak which resulted from 
the desubsidization of steel, with prelimi- 
nary reports indicating a production level 
of 270,038 metric tons. Several plants of 
the country’s leading iron and steel mills 
established individual production records in 
September, and the completion of additional 
coke-producing facilities and the blowing in 
of another large blast furnace in October 
were expected to contribute to further out- 
put increases during the next few months. 
Government subsidies for the production of 
pig iron were reduced substantially in Oc- 
tober, which is expected to affect consumer 
prices especially for the machinery and ship- 
building industries. Government agencies 
gave increasing attention to the procure- 
ment abroad of iron ore and scrap. 

Processing figures, both for cotton and 
wool, continued to increase in September, 
with textile dyeing and finishing of all fab- 
rics totaling 153,427,000 square yards, The 
September production of cotton yarn (46,- 
845,225 pounds) represented a 6 percent in- 
crease over the August output despite inter- 
ruptions in the electric-power supply after 
the September typhoons. In view of an an- 
nouncement that the export allocations of 
United States cotton had been reduced from 
previously esimated levels, increased efforts 
were made to expedite imports of raw cotton 
from other areas. Purchases from India, 
Pakistan, and Egypt may be increased sub- 
stantially and attempts will also be made, 
according to Government officials, to increase 
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procurement from Mexico and other cotton 
producers. 

The probability that raw-wool imports 
would not attain planned levels, which had 
called for substantial increases over the 1949 
figure in order to meet growing domestic and 
export demands, led the Government to an- 
nounce that woolen material and wool-staple 
fiber mixtures would probably rise in price 
on the domestic market by as much as 20 
percent within the near future. It was still 
hoped, however, that substantial purchases 
of Australian wool might be finalized which 
would help meet the requirements of the 
domestic economy and permit a continued 
high export level of finished woolen goods. 

High output figures were attained in Oc- 
tober in electrical equipment, industrial 
rolling stock, including steam and electric 
locomotives and steel cars, synthetic resins 
and plastics, particularly cellulose nitrate 
and phenol resin, construction materials, 
and cement. Increasing domestic demand 
and renewed interest abroad led to the at- 
tainment of a new high in cement produc- 
tion in September, when 418,455 metric tons 
were produced, representing a 10 percent 
increase over previous levels. Some increases 
in nonferrous-metal production, noted in 
September, carried over into October. 

Shipbuilding for the export market con- 
tinued at a high level; the first three of nine 
tankers ordered by Brazilian interests were 
launched in October. Delivery was made to 
Philippine owners of a steel cargo vessel, 
and two similar vessels for the same owners 
were scheduled for early completion. De- 
livery was also made of a 17,900-ton tanker 
puilt for a Danish shipping concern, and an 
8,500-ton cargo vessel was delivered to its 
Panamanian owners in October. The keel 
of a 23,000-deadweight-ton whaling factory 
ship, the largest of its type to be built since 
the war, was laid in October. Three more 
steel cargo vessels and a steel freighter were 
launched in October, destined for Japan’s 
oversea-trade operations. 


AGRICULTURE AND FISHING 


The Ministry of Agriculture released an 
Official estimate on the present rice crop, 
based on preliminary studies of field sam- 
pling tests, as about 315,000,000 bushels, or 
about 1,700,000 bushels over last year’s crop. 
The Ministry announced that it hoped to 
create an Agricultural-Forestry Finance Bank 
which would extend long-term loans to 
farmers at interest rates lower than the rate 
now charged on loans by the Central Cooper- 
ative Bank. 

The tuna-fishing expedition, which had 
operated in equatorial waters for 11 weeks, 
ceased operations at the end of September 
and announced that its processed catch 
amounted to approximately 3,336,000 pounds 
of tuna, marlin, and shark, of which over 
half was in yellowfin tuna fillet, much of 
which will be destined to the export market. 


FINANCE 


Plans were made in September and early 
October to extend the scope of the Counter- 
part Fund for the financing of private en- 
terprises, particularly of small business con- 
cerns. Additional loans from the Counter- 
part Fund are planned for essential capital 
improvements, particularly modern equip- 
ment, in order to further export production 
capacity. 

Another wave of the ever-recurrent rumor 
among business circles that financial and 
economic controls would be eased was denied 
by the Minister of Finance, who declared 
that there would be no deviation whatsover 
in the current disinflation and economic 
Stabilization program. As one of the items 
leading to the decontrol rumor was the an- 
houncement that the Bank of Japan would 
ease its loan-extension policies, the Ministry 
of Finance clarified the situation by stating 
that only the extra controls imposed after 
the outbreak of hostilities in Korea were in- 
Volved. Additional curbs on loans had been 
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imposed in view of the speculative activities 
in business circles in July and August, but 
believing that this trend has largely disap- 
peared, the Government announced that the 
Bank of Japan would again, subject to care- 
ful individual examination, extend ample 
loans to permit private industry to meet the 
new developments of the Korean procure- 
ment situation, which was expected to turn 
from military to civilian demands in the 
near future. 

The note issue of the Bank of Japan 
passed the 340,000,000,000-yen mark late in 
October, about 5 percent higher than the 
levels established during the closing days of 
August and September. The October figure, 
about 36,000,000,000-yen above the circula- 
tion level a year ago, was ascribed to the 
high distribution of Government funds in 
connection with crop-collection programs, as 
well as an end-of-month demand for funds 
somewhat higher than normal. Bank of 
Japan Officials continued to stress that the 
increase in circulation was no indication of 
inflationary tendencies, as many business 
circles contended. 

The “usuance bill” system, by which for- 
eign-exchange financing is made available to 
importers indirectly by the Bank of Japan 
and the Foreign Exchange Control Board 
through loans to private banks authorized 
to deal in foreign exchange, was put into 
effect late in September and appeared to be 
working satisfactorily. Private importers 
whose activities had previously been ham- 
pered by the requirement that payment be 
made not later than the arrival of the im- 
ported goods, and who were forced to borrow 
at interest rates in excess of 8 percent, were 
now assured reasonable foreign-exchange 
loans at 5 percent annually by means of the 
Government’s import credit extension pro- 
gram. 

September and October prices, official and 
black-market, remained generally at the 
same levels established by mid-September 
after the August highs. Consumer goods on 
the Tokyo black market in September were 
indexed at 553 (September 1945—100), down 
from the August figure of 571, and it was 
expected that final statistics for October 
might reveal another price drop. Retail 
prices in October throughout the country 
were reportedly as much as 5 percent below 
September levels for clothing, certain food- 
stuffs, particularly fish, and other consumer 
commodities, but were slightly higher for 
building materials and most producer goods. 
Prices of some of the latter, particularly soda 
ash and caustic soda, fuel, and metal prod- 
ucts, increased by about 10 percent on the 
free market, allegedly as a result of short- 
ages created by continued diversion to the 
export market. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The Government announced that exports 
in September reached a total value of more 
than $75,000,000, thus establishing a new 
postwar record. Government agencies had 
previously announced that the September 
typhoon damage would probably reduce the 
export availability of cotton textiles, al- 
though these, in fact, constituted 51 percent 
of the total September volume of exports as 
compared with an average of 46 percent in 
previous months. Declaring that the high 
volume of exports was draining the economy 
of essential raw-material stocks, which had 
not yet been replaced under the “automatic 
approval” or special long-range import pro- 
grams, some Government agencies continued 
to predict a lower volume of export sales 
after September. Foreign demand for tex- 
tiles, artificial fibers, raw silk, metalware, 
and machinery continued to mount, how- 
ever, and private exporters actively pushed 
sales abroad, with the result that preliminary 
figures for the month of October indicated 
another postwar export record estimated at 
about $85,000,000. Although this figure may 
be reduced when final reports are consol- 
idated, the October export level nevertheless 
represented a considerable gain over the 


$58,000,000 monthly figure averaged from 
January to August 1950. 

Contrary to their previous belief that spe- 
cial procurement for Korea had reached its 
top level in September, business circles 
found that special orders continued to flow 
in at an undiminished rate and estimated 
that the “special demand” contracts for 
Korea had reached a total of about $132,- 
000,000 by October 22. Continued activity 
in this field, as well as announcements that 
Japan might well expect a large share of 
future procurement for the rehabilitation of 
Korea, led to unprecedented activity in com- 
mercial and industrial circles. 

Exports to the sterling area continued to 
decline, according to Government agencies 
which announced that the September vol- 
ume of exports to the sterling countries was 
but slightly over $16,000,000, representing a 
decrease of -$13,800,000 from the July 1950 
figure and down about $3,200,000 from the 
1949 monthly average. Trading circles ex- 
pressed concern regarding this decline, 
which, if continued, might result in a total 
volume of no more than $200,000,000 during 
the present year, notwithstanding previous 
announcements that the export level of the 
sterling area-Japan trade agreement pres- 
ently under negotiation would exceed last 
year’s volume of $233,770,000, and it was 
feared that it might become increasingly 
dificult to purchase necessary sterling raw 
materials unless trade improved. 

The foreign-exchange budget for the Oc- 
tober—December quarter was announced at 
a level of $385,000,000 for imports, against 
estimated exports valued at $215,000,000. 
The new import budget allows for some con- 
tracts in futures, subject to individual 
licensing, and the scope of the “automatic 
approval” licensing system has been extended 
to 115 commodities instead of the 65 listed 
previously. In implementing the budget, 
however, the Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry declared that it might remove 
a few of the “automatic approval” items from 
the original list, at least temporarily, as nor- 
mal procurement was expected to meet the 
import requirements of these particular 
commodities. (See ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of November 20, 1950, for further 
details of the foreign-exchange budget.)— 
U. S. PoLrricaL ADVISER, TOKYO, NOVEMBER 7, 
1950. 


Korea 


Economic Conditions 


EXTENT OF DAMAGE AND ASSISTANCE 


Although the extent of destruction and 
damage to the Korean economy as a result of 
hostilities has not been finally determined, 
reports from Seoul indicate that the dis- 
locations of war have been severe and that 
the magnitude of the relief and rehabilita- 
tion program will undoubtedly assume huge 
proportions. Official Korean preliminary 
surveys early in November placed the extent 
of war damage in south Korea (south of the 
38th parallel) at approximately $588,000,000, 
of which $264,000,000 represents damage to 
the civilian economy (including industries, 
mines and transportation); $%245,000,000 
represents destruction and damage to hous- 
ing; $23,000,000 damage to school buildings; 
$24,000,000 damage to roads, harbors, and 
bridges; and $29,000,000 damage to Govern- 
ment property and buildings. Approximately 
314,000 homes were Completely destroyed, 
244,000 homes damaged, 574 schools 
destroyed, and 1,340 schools damaged. 

The extent of assistance to be provided to 
Korea for the year 1951 and possibly part of 
1952 under a United Nations relief and re- 
habilitation program, when finalized, is 
estimated at approximately $250,000,000. 
Pending the finalization of such a program, 
however, relief assistance is being supplied 
the Unified Command. for Korea by the 
United Nations governments, the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations, and non- 
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governmental organizations through the 
United Nations Secretary General. Long- 
range rehabilitation assistance is being 
provided by the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, which was relieved of its re- 
sponsibilities for financing commodities 
needed for direct civilian-relief assistance. 
The United States share of civilian-relief 
assistance is being channeled through the 
United Nations Command by the Department 
of Defense. 

Despite the transportation difficulties in 
Korea resulting from war damage and 
destruction, progress is being made, par- 
ticularly in Seoul, in the distribution of 
foodstuffs. Sufficient quantities of rice have 
been brought into Seoul to effect a substan- 
tial decrease in its price in the commercial 
market from that which prevailed under 
Communist occupation. The Korean Gov- 
ernment placed before the National Assembly 
in the early part of November a program 
calling for rice collections of 5,200,000 suk (1 
suk=5.1 bushels) before the end of the year. 
The program envisages collections of 2,000,- 
000 suk as part payment from farmers for 
land obtained under the land-reform pro- 
gram, 1,400,000 suk as taxes, and the remain- 
der to be purchased with Government funds. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RELIEF SUPPLIES AND PACKAGES 


No special procurement agencies have been 
established by the Department of Defense 
for purchasing the United States share of 
relief supplies to the Unified Command for 
distribution in Korea. Such purchases are 
being made through the normal Defense 
procurement agencies, e. g., the Armed Serv- 
ices Medical Procurement Agency, the Quar- 
termaster Corps, and the Corps of Engineers. 
Relief supplies other than those procured 
through the Department of Defensé, how- 
ever, are contributed by private relief organ- 
izations to the Unified Command in Tokyo 
for general distribution in Korea. Programs 
are being formulated for the general dis- 
tribution of relief supplies by the private 
organizations themselves, but the programs 
have not as yet been completed. 

Since the suspension of regular mails and 
parcel-post service to Korea from the United 
States in early July of this year as a result 
of hostilities in Korea, no special provision 
has been made for the sending of individual 
gift packages to Korean individuals in that 
area. Although air-mail service to the Re- 
public of Korea, limited to ordinary (unreg- 
istered) letters, post cards, and air-letter 
sheets was resumed on November 6, 1950, 
air parcel service and surface mails, includ- 
ing regular mails and parcel post, remain 
suspended. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cotton SUBJECT TO Export CONTROL 
EXCEPT IN MEXICALI AREA 


Raw cotton, ginned and unginned (export 
tariff fractions 26-10 and 26-11), has been 
added to the list established by the resolu- 
tion of September 11, 1948, requiring prior 
export permits from the Mexican Ministry 
of Economy, states a report of November 1, 
1950, from the U. S. Embassy at Mexico, 
D. F. The resolution adding cotton to the 
list was issued October 30, 1950, and became 
effective upon publication in the Diario 
Oficial on October 31. The resolution super- 
sedes the prohibition on cotton exports re- 
ported in Fore1Gn COMMERCE WEEKLY of No- 
vember 20, 1950. 

A second resolution, published in the 
Diario Oficial of November 13, 1950, exempts 
cotton grown in the Mexicali area from the 
export-control measure established by the 
resolution of October 30, states an Embassy 
report of November 14. 


it 


DutTties LOWERED FOR CERTAIN PAPER BAGS 


A new tariff fraction lowering the import 
duties for certain paper bags was authorized 
by a Presidential Decree of August 29, 1950, 
published in the Diaro Oficial of November 
6, The decree provides that fraction 7.56.20, 
applicable to paper bags and dutiable at 4 
pesos per legal kilogram plus 50 percent ad 
valorem, be modified through addition to the 
description of the fraction the words “not 
specified,” and thus permit establishment of 
the following new fraction “7.56.26, paper 
bags of any kind, having characters printed, 
engraved, or lithographed, when the weight 
of each bag exceeds 180 grams, dutiable at 0.12 
peso per gross kilogram plus 10 percent ad 
valorem.” 

This new fraction presumably has been cre- 
ated at the request of local cement pro- 
ducers, who protested that the local bag 
shortage was hampering their operations and 
who maintained that they could not import 
bags under the prevailing duties without in- 
creasing their prices. The decree expressly 
provides that paper bags imported subse- 
quent to August 1 under bond even though 
the duties of fraction 7.56.20 have been stipu- 
lated shall pay the duty established in new 
fraction 7.56.26. 


IMPORT Duty RATES FOR CERTAIN OILS 
LOWERED TEMPORARILY 


Oils of sweet or bitter almond, croton, 
gynocardia, and castor, classified under the 
import tariff fraction 2.41.20, may be im- 
ported into Mexico under a lower duty rate 
until December 31, 1950, according to a Presi- 
dential Decree of September 7, published in 
the Diario Oficial of November 7, and effec- 
tive therewith. The duty rate until December 
31 will be 0.08 peso per legal kilogram plus 
8 percent ad valorem. After that date the 
regular duty rate of 0.20 peso per legal kilo- 
gram plus 15 percent ad valorem will apply. 


SHRIMP EXporRT TARIFF MODIFIED 


Export duty tariff fraction No. 11-11 cov- 
ering “shrimp, fresh, raw, dry or peeled” 
dutiable at 0.30 peso per 100 net kilograms 
plus 10 percent ad valorem was abolished 
and the following three classes were substi- 
tuted in its place, by a Presidential Decree 
of August 14, 1950, published in the Diario 
Oficial of November 4 and effective there- 
with: Tariff fractions 11-13 “Shrimp, dry, 
with or without shell, even when pulver- 
ized”; 11-14 “Shrimp, fresh or refrigerated”’; 
11-15 “Shrimp, frozen.” No change of duty 
is involved for all three new fractions. The 
duty is still 0.30 peso 100 net kilograms 
plus 10 percent ad valorem. However, by a 
Ministry of Finance circular published in the 
Diario Oficial of November 9 the official valu- 
ation used as a basis for assessing. the ad 
valorem export duty was increased for frac- 
tions 11-14 and 11-15. The official valuation 
was changed from 4,212 pesos to 6,050 pesos 
per ton. 


HENEQUEN EXPORT TARIFF MODIFICATIONS 


The export tariff classification applicable 
to exports of henequen from Mexico has 
been modified, by a Presidential Decree of 
September 21, 1950, published in the Diario 
Oficial of November 7 and effective 3 days 
thereafter. Before the present change ex- 
port tariff fraction 26-30 read: “Henequen 
whatever its kind and discoloration.” This 
description has been discontinued and tariff 
fraction 26-30 now reads: “Henequen, not 
specified, whatever its kind,” and a new 
fraction, 26-33, has been added to the tariff. 
This fraction reads: “Henequen, discolored, 
the fibers of which are not entangled and 
have a length greater than 30 centimeters.” 
The duty for both fractions still remains 
at 0.05 peso per 100 gross kilograms plus 
2 percent ad valorem. 

By a Presidential Decree of September 21, 
1950, published in the Diario Oficial of No- 
ber 6 and effective therewith for both of the 
fractions mentioned, a 33-percent reduction 





in the 15-percent ad valorem export surtax 
was authorized. This decree carried the 
usual provisions to the effect that for exports 
made under bond prior to the effective date 
of the decree the Ministry of Finance is 
authorized to apply the reduction retroac- 
tively. 


Pakistan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PARTS FOR OFFICE MACHINES ADDED TO 
OPEN GENERAL LICENSE 


Ball, roller, and taper bearings, and spare 
parts for office machines became freely im- 
portable into Pakistan from all sources on 
September 22, 1950, by addition to Open 
General License No. X of June 6, 1950, an- 
nounced in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
August 21, 1950. 


PROVISIONAL TRADE AGREEMENT WITH 
WESTERN GERMANY 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Germany, Western.”’) 


Peru 


FINANCE AND EXCHANGE 


The supply of dollar exchange in Peru con- 
tinues to be relatively abundant. Rates for 
certificates, which have remained at about 
15 soles per dollar for the past several months, 
would have declined but for substantial pur- 
chases in the market by the Central Reserve 
Bank of Peru. Throughout the month ended 
November 23, dollar certificates were quoted 
at 14.95 soles, and selling rates for dollar 
drafts first declined from 15.64 to 15.09 on 
November 18 and then rose slightly to 15.19 
by the end of the period. 

Sterling exchange became somewhat easier 
after several months of short supply; on No- 
vember 23 rates for sterling certificates and 
sterling drafts were 41.74 and 42.13 soles per 
pound, equivalent to a cross rate of $2.79 
and $2.77, respectively, in comparison with 
44.70 and 44.82 soles per pound 1 month 
earlier. However, outstanding sterling obli- 
gations were reported to be heavy. 

Dollar certificates for exports issued in 
October, including a small amount of re- 
ceipts from accumulated exports, totaled 
$15,533,223 which, plus a carry-over from 
previous months of $4,815,155 made a total 
supply of $20,348,378, of which $16,073,306 
was utilized, $1,834 expired, and $4,273,238 
was carried over to November. In September, 
$23,898,095 was issued and $22,691,268 used. 

Sterling certificates issued during October 
amounted to £1,505,367 which, added to a 
previous carry-over of £503,155 gave a total 
supply of £2,008,522, of which £1,556,021 was 
used, £419 expired and £452,082 carried over 
to November. In September, the amounts 
issued and used were £1,371,786 and £1,257,- 
571, respectively. 

Reported purchases of certificates by com- 
mercial banks and exchange brokers in 
October amounted to $15,656,726 and sales, 
$14,749,923, compared with $15,312,656 both 
in purchases and sales during September. 
Similarly, October purchases of sterling cer- 
tificates totaled £2,657,820 and sales £2,679,- 
601, in comparison with purchases and sales 
of £1,490,523 in the preceding month. Future 
purchases in October amounted to $3,090,042 
and £563,294, against $3,093,929 and £26,986 
in September; and future sales were $2,265,- 
$31 and £307,024, compared with $1,347,838 
and £14,000. 

Purchases and sales of foreign-exchange 
drafts by commercial banks and brokers in 
October were equivalent to $5,144,369 and 
$5,317,300, respectively, against $4,124,849 and 
$3,918,528 in September. 

Central Reserve Bank purchases of foreign 
exchange in October, including principally 
dollar certificates, amounted to $3,454,215 
and sales totaled $886,864, in comparison 
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with $1,122,894 and $1,120,552, respectively, 
in September. This relatively large purchase 
of certificates improved the bank’s exchange 
position from an equivalent of $10,687,140 
as of September 30 to $13,040,253 as of Octo- 
ber 31. Furthermore, during October its net 
sterling holdings were liquidated in full by 
an exchange of pound-sterling drafts for 
dollar drafts at $2.80 per pound with the 
commercial banks. Therefore, the bank’s 
short dollar position of $294,691 in Septem- 
ber became long on October in the amount of 
$3,398,470. 


RECENT FLoop DISASTER 


Some 16 lives were lost and substantial 
damage was sustained on October 20, 1950, at 
the Peruvian Santa Corporation’s large hydro- 
electric installations currently under con- 
struction, by the collapse of a glacial lake 
high in the White Cordillera which resulted 
in a flash flood of major proportions in the 
Los Cedros and Santa river valleys. In addi- 
tion, the railway from Chimbote to Huallanca 
was cut at various points, several railway 
pridges were carried away, and a highway 
running through the Cafidn del Pato was 
closed with mud and rock deposited by the 
flood. Preliminary estimates placed the total 
damage at between 15,000,000 and 20,000,000 
soles. 

OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


Official announcement was made recently 
of the sale by Peruvian producers of 30,000 
tons of anthracite coal valued at $660,000 to 
Argentina. 

It has been reported unofficially that an 
appropriation of 13,750,000 soles has been 
included in the proposed 1951 Peruvian bud- 
get to cover approximately one-fourth of the 
commercial arrearages acknowledged by law 
No. 11448 of July 14, 1950. Following final 
approval of the budget, it is expected that 
implementing regulations covering the man- 
ner of payment of these soles will be issued. 

The regular session of the Peruvian Con- 
gress was closed on November 24, 1950, with 
several important bills pending considera- 
tion. It is expected that an extraordinary 
session may be called in the near future for 
debate on the petroleum bill and certain 
proposed tax measures.—U. S. EmsBassy, LIMA, 
Nov. 25, 1950. 


Poland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE PROTOCOL WITH SWEDEN SIGNED 


On October 30, 1950, the Swedish-Polish 
trade protocol and payments agreement cov- 
ering the period November 1, 1950—October 
$1, 1951, were signed in Warsaw. According 
to a Swedish Foreign Office press release, 
Polish exvorts to Sweden during the period 
will amount to 245,000,000 crowns and Swed- 
ish exports to Poland will total about 100,- 
000,000 crowns. (1 crown=80.193.) 

In addition to the current trade items, 
Sweden is to ship capital goods to the value 
of approximately 90,000,000 crowns on the 
basis of the 1947 long-term delivery agree- 
ment. Total projected Swedish exports will 
thus add up to approximately 190,000,000 
crowns. Because of delayed Swedish de- 
liveries on the long-term account, the valid- 
ity of the Swedish 1947 4-year export credit 
guarantee has been extended by 2 years 
until June 2, 1953. Sweden has also granted 
Poland the right to overdraw its account in 
the Sveriges Riksbank by 6,000,000 crowns. 

Polish deliveries are to include 3,000,000 
Metric tons of coal, of which 1,500,000 tons 
have already been contracted for. Other 
Polish deliveries are to consist of sugar, corn, 
chemicals, salt, textiles, and commercial iron. 
Swedish exports are to include steel manu- 
facturers, tanning extracts, and fish. 


AGREEMENT WITH WESTERN GERMANY 


(See item appearing under the heading 
any, Western.”) 


December 11, 1950 


Saudi Arabia 


BUSINESS CONTINUES TO IMPROVE 


Business conditions in the Jidda-Mecca- 
Medina commercial triangle of western 
Saudi Arabia continued to improve in Oc- 
tober. The number of Moslem pilgrims to 
the holy cities of Mecca and Medina during 
September reached a postwar peak, and their 
expenditures resulted in a sharp expansion in 
trade. 

Receipts of the Saudi Government, which 
consist chiefiy of pilgrimage dues and oil 
royalties, remained at a high level during 
October and enabled the Government to 
liquidate part of its existing obligations. 

The riyal remained stable, ranging be- 
tween $0.25 during the first week and 
$0.2487 toward the end of the month, and 
quotations for the British gold sovereign 
varied slightly. 

Building construction, including private 
projects, continued at a high level. Work on 
the new pier at Jidda is expected to be 
completed by May 1, 1950. At present ocean- 
going vessels can tie up at only two berths. 
The administration building, hangars, park- 
ing facilities, instrument shops, and other 
buildings at the Jidda airport are scheduled 
to be completed by April 1, 1951, and the 
Riyadh airport will be completed about 
August 1, 1951. 

Installation of the city water system for 
Jidda, started in 1947, is nearing completion. 
About seven-eights of the water is for irri- 
gation purposes in the Wadi-Fatima area, 
and the remainder is to be piped to Jidda. 

The railroad connecting Riyadh with the 
Persian Gulf port of Dammam has been ex- 
tended to a point about 20 miles west of 
Ain Haradh, which is south of Hofuf and 
is the site of the most recently discovered 
Aramco oil field. The Jidda-Mecca road is 
expected to be completed by October 1, 1951, 
and the Jidda-Medina route, used by thou- 
sands of pilgrims annually, is to be improved 
by a modern paved road. Construction of 
the latter is scheduled to begin soon. Saudi 
Arabian air-lines traffic, which in September 
reached a peak in passenger-miles flown, de- 
clined in October as the pilgrimage drew to 
a close. 

The Ministry of Finance liberalized its 
import regulations by allowing local im- 
porters 2 months to pay duties after clear- 
ing imports through the customs. 

Employers were warned by the Govern- 
ment that all foreigners must pay the re- 
quired fees and obtain their residence per- 
mits before they may be engaged. 

The establishiment of new dispensaries 
equipped with drugs and instruments at 
Anaiza, Abba, and Dhaba, was recently an- 
nounced.—U. S. EmBassy, Jippa, Nov. 6, 1950. 


se 
Spain 
GENERAL ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Indications of improvement in Spain’s eco- 
nomic condition were lacking during the 
month October 16—-November 15, 1950, and 
general concern over failure to solve the many 
pressing problems on the economic side 
mounted in intensity. Overshadowing all de- 
velopments in the economic field was the 
critical situation stemming from the acute 
water and power shortage, with its damaging 
effects on both agriculture and industry. In- 
creasing inflationary pressures added to the 
strangulation attributed widely to the un- 
popular controls imposed on all phases of 
Spanish business activity. Some note of en- 
couragement accompanied the operation of 
the newly established free-exchange market, 
but it was still too early to gage its effective- 
ness in liberalizing controls. New exchange 
rates established for imports during the 
month were expected to divert a larger share 
of business operations to the Madrid free 
market. Although some officials intimated 
the possibiilty of decontrol of “intervened” 
commodities within the next 2 years, busi- 
nessmen and farmers increased their com- 


plaints about controls which stifled initia- 
tive. 

Business activity, although slightly im- 
proved as compared with a year ago, was at a 
low level. Production costs were rising, 
prices were up, and consumer purchases re- 
ceded as purchasing power decreased. A 
second round of wage increases was pre- 
dicted, as real income remained more or less 
stationary in consequence of the drying up 
of part-time employment and production 
cutbacks resulting from power shortage. 

Despite the optimism of many producers of 
raw materials, caution was generally in 
vogue, and an unfavorable view was taken 
of prospects for the immediate future. In 
the Bilbao area, industry especially was 
greatly concerned over expected wage in- 
creases, anticipated rises in industrial taxes, 
and the crippling effects of power restric- 
tions. 

While industry in general hobbled along 
with the help of stand-by power, the pro- 
hibitive cost of liquid fuels, stocks of which 
were generally low, meant increased costs of 
production, which could hardly be afforded. 
In foreign trade, the lack of foreign exchange 
and license difficulties retarded business and 
many firms were hard put to stay afloat. 


AGRICULTURAL PROSPECTS 


On the whole, agricultural prospects showed 
an improvement over 1949, particularly for 
wheat, beans, corn, wines, and wool clip. 
The wool clip for 1949-50 is reported to be 
one of the best on record. Sugar, almonds, 
and tobacco remained at about the same level 
as in 1949. 

During the month, the first shipment of 
an expected 100,000 tons of wheat arrived 
from Canada. By Government decree, 1951 
cereal plantings are to be increased by 5 
percent. Conditions for plantings were gen- 
erally normal, except in the important cereal- 
growing areas of Huesca, Lerida, and Aragon, 
where no planting has been possible because 
of the drought. 

Sugar prospects for 1951 are better. How- 
ever, further sugar rationing has been pre- 
dicted for this year in view of short supply 
in that commodity. 

Farmers were reported to be greatly dis- 
tressed by Government controls, particularly 
with respect to olives, almonds, and filberts. 
Many growers have threatened to switch 
from these crops to more lucrative ones. 
Tomato shipments from Tenerife during 
October showed a marked increase over last 
year’s output, although it is reported that 
total shipments for the year are expected to 
be less as producers consider changing to 
cotton and banana cultivation where less 
risk is involved. 


IRRIGATION AND POWER 


The Government’s irrigation program was 
advanced with the operation of a new dam 
in the Province of Avila providing irrigation 
for some 10,000 hectares in the dry central 
plateau. 

Drastic power restrictions caused cut-bacKs 
in industrial production and increased costs, 
which added to the problems of industrial- 
sists already hampered by a shortage of raw 
materials and restrictions in general. Hy- 
droelectric-power reserves throughout Spain 
at the end of October had dwindled to about 
5 percent of capacity, as rains during the 
month failed to fall in the reservoir areas. 
As a result, on October 26, more drastic 
restrictions on power use were adopted for 
most areas of Spain with the exception of 
the extreme northwest, where reserves still 
permitted normal use. Spanish industry was 
reduced to 9 hours a week or less of current 
supplies from central power plants, mostly 
thermal. Most of the large industrial plants 
were able to avoid shut-downs by using their 
own auxiliary power units, although their 
power costs increased considerably. Small 
industries throughout the country were hard 
hit by the new restrictions, though many of 
them have auxiliary power units. The pro- 
duction of isolated industries, such as the 
mining industry, and industries requiring 
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continuous supplies of current, were seri- 
ously affected by the power cuts. There was 
evidence that the supplies of liquid fuel for 
the operation of these auxiliary units were 
becoming short in some areas at month’s 
end. 

MINING 

Activity was reported in wolfram mining 
as a result of the recent increase in world 
prices. Spanish prices rose to between $40 
and $50 per short-ton unit, f. o. b. Spanish 
port, with the larger producers asking the 
highest prices. Few export sales were made 
at these prices, and no expc"t licenses were 
being issued at the end of the month, pend- 
ing a favorable change in the applicable 
export exchange rate. 

Operations of potash mines were reported 
to have been seriously curtailed by the recent 
electrical restrictions. 

The Spanish mercury monopoly continued 
to restrict sales to small lots pending some 
stabilization in world prices. 


GOVERNMENT MEASURES 

During the month, the Minister of Finance 
was authorized to revise rates for industrial 
taxation. While action has not yet been 
taken, a substantial increase in the indus- 
trial tax level is expected. On the whole, 
credit facilities were considered normal and 
no outstanding cases of bankruptcy were 
reported. 

It is too early to gage the effect of the 
new import exchange rates. Availability of 
exchange on the free market for importers 
has shown little improvement to date, the 
volume of exchange released being far below 
that needed to cover licenses scheduled for 
issuance. 

Olive and olive-oil exporters as well as 
those in the almond and filbert trade are 
noticing the adverse effects of Government 
regulations on their business. 

Importers anticipated benefits to be de- 
rived from the establishment in October of 
bonded customs warehouses in Madrid and 
the Port of Pasajes. 

The Government’s activity in negotiating 
bilateral foreign-trade agreements lent some 
note of encouragement to Spanish business- 
men who looked forward to increased for- 
eign trade and expanded markets promised 
by this development. 

At month’s end, Spanish-French trade 
negotiations had been concluded and trade 
with France totaling some 28,000,000,000 
francs was foreseen. Trade accords with 
Pakistan and with Sweden were ready for 
signature, and one with India, initialed on 
October 10, awaited ratification. 

Trade talks with Switzerland and Norway 
were announced, to begin in November.— 
U. S. Empassy, Maprip, Nov. 16, 1950. 


Sweden 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE PROTOCOL WITH POLAND SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Poland.’’) 


Taiwan (Formosa) 


SEPTEMBER DEVELOPMENTS 


The economic picture in Taiwan during 
September was highlighted by the long- 
awaited Sino-Japanese trade agreement, 
which, if carried out satisfactorily will largely 
overcome the difficulties that have hampered 
the postwar development of Taiwan’s trade 
with Japan. 

Continued favorable weather conditions 
portended another bumper rice crop this 
year and an exportable surplus estimated at 
150,000 tons. Despite an increase in the new 
Taiwan Yuan note issue of nearly NTY7,000,- 
000 (including both the regular and extra 
note issues outstanding) and a strong up- 
ward trend in commodity prices during the 
month, the value of Taiwan currency, in 
terms of United States dollars and gold, re- 
mained extremely stable. 
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FINANCE AND EXCHANGE 


As of the end of September, provincial au- 
thorities reported that the island’s regular 
currency-note issue amounted to NTY196,- 
462,488, an increase of nearly NTY3,000,000 in 
a month. The gold reserve backing of this 
note issue was also increased during the 
month by 99,709 shih taels (equal to 109,911 
ounces avoirdupois, 99.9 fineness) valued at 
the equivalent of about US$3,843,000. It was 
also announced that Taiwan’s extra note 
issue of subsidiary notes and coins (see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 28, 1950, 
p. 20) had been increased by NTY4,000,000 to 
a total of NTY49,000,000 outstanding and 
backed by trade acceptances, warehouse re- 
ceipts, and exportable commodities held for 
security against loans granted. 

Although this increase in the note issue 
evidenced a depreciation in the purchasing 
power of the local currency, still its value 
in terms of gold and United States currency 
was maintained throughout September. 
This was attributable in part to: (1) The 
rising trend in commodity prices which 
prompted Taiwanese to sell gold in the local 
market to buy goods and (2) the decreased 
demand for United States dollar notes as the 
Bank of Taiwan continued to accept United 
States currency, in addition to local notes, 
from the public for remittance abroad. In 
a statement issued by the Bank of Taiwan 
a total of US$1,256,496 was remitted abroad 
in September, whereas only US$292,694 was 
received by the bank from oversea remit- 
tances. However, as a means of inducing 
oversea Chinese remittances, the Bank was 
directed to accept such remittances for de- 
posit in terms of United States dollars. 

The stability of the local currency in terms 
of gold and United States dollars was re- 
flected in the maintenance of the open- 
market rate for the dollar at NTY10.25 to 1 
throughout September. Similarly, the offi- 
cial selling price of gold remained unchanged 
at NTY280 per shih tael of 1.10231 ounces, or 
NTY336 per Taiwan tael of 1.323 ounces 
(equivalent to US$36). However, the com- 
pulsory purchase of Patriotic Bonds at- 
tached to the latter brought the total above 
the open-market price of NTY480 per Taiwan 
tael. 

A slackening of the money market was 
evidenced by lowered interest rates as gen- 
eral business conditions continued dull. As 
of October 1, commercial banks were to 
lower their monthly interest charges from 
3.9 to 3.45 percent, thence to 3.3 percent on 
November 1, and to 3 percent on Decem- 
ber 1. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The signing of the Sino-Japanese trade 
agreement on September 6 by representa- 
tives of SCAP and the Chinese Nationalist 
Government was greeted with approval in 
both official and trade circles, who foresaw 
an end to the delays that had attended 
barter trade in the past. Highlights of the 
agreement include: Exports of US$50,000,- 
000 and an equal amount of imports during 
the fiscal year 1951; trade to be conducted 
on an open-account basis, with an overdraft 
limit of US$4,000,000 granted to either party; 
and priority for transporting trade cargo 
granted to Chinese ships, and evaluation of 
trade stipulated to be on ac. i. f. basis for 
Taiwan’s exports and on a f. o. b. basis for 
Taiwan’s imports. 

Although provincial government regula- 
tions implementing the agreement had not 
been issued by the end of the month, the 
following principles had been decided upon: 
Aside from exports of sugar, rice, and salt, 
and imports of fertilizers, all other trade 
with Japan will be open to private traders; 
all foreign-exchange proceeds derived from 
exports to Japan will be required to be sur- 
rendered to the Bank of Taiwan; import 
quotas will be imposed (later reports, indi- 
cate, however, that no definite decision has 
as yet been reached on this matter); and 
Japanese traders will be admitted to Taiwan, 
although their activities and length of stay 
will be restricted. 


A substantial increase was recorded in 
Taiwan’s exports to Japan in September. Of 
the total foreign exchange earned through 
exports during the month, equivalent to 
US$10,028,684, 45 percent was derived from 
shipments to Japan valued at $4,515,365, as 
compared with August exports to Japan of 
only $649,159. Shipments to United States 
dollar areas in September amounted to 
$4,030,859, whereas exports to sterling areas, 
including Hong Kong, were valued at US 
$1,035,422. The 59 percent over-all increase 
recorded for September exports, as compared 
with August, was due chiefly to increased 
sugar shipments totaling US$7,878,050. 

An exceptional shipment of silver coins by 
the Bank of Taiwan to the New York branch 
of the Bank of China, valued at US$549,503, 
accounted for 53 percent of the total value 
of declared exports to the United States 
during the month. 

The equivalent of US$#6,255,870 was ex- 
pended for Taiwan’s imports during Septem- 
ber, a slight increase over August. Import 
expenditures were as follows: From United 
States dollar areas, $1,197,960; from Japan, 
$2,669,889; and from sterling areas, including 
Honk Kong US$2,388,021. 


INDUSTRY AND MINING 


As the Taiwan industrial scene remained 
slack, local iron works began to feel the 
shortage of raw materials to the extent that 
many suspended operations in September. 
Therefore, to encourage the import of scrap 
and pig iron, the provincial government was 
asked by manufacturers to exempt these 
items from payment of duties and harbor 
dues; it was also suggested that all unwanted 
scrap iron of Government enterprises be 
rationed at cheap prices. 

In addition, some private factories suf- 
fered set-backs resulting from the enforce- 
ment of small-scale power rationing. In 
view of rising power requirements, it was 
feared that local industries might be seri- 
ously affected by power shortages in the 
coming winter months. 

In early September a contract was signed 
between ECA officials and provincial author- 
ities providing for a supply of 30,000 metric 
tons of soybeans by ECA for processing by 
Taiwan oil plants. Of this amount, 8,000 
tons had arrived by late August, and de- 
livery of the remainder was scheduled for 
completion by December. 


AGRICULTURE 

The excellent prospects forecast for the 
island’s second rice crop remained un- 
changed, chiefly because of continued favor- 
able weather. In addition, more than 90 
percent of the 145,000 metric tons of fer- 
tilizers scheduled for this crop had been dis- 
tributed by the end of September. 

By mid-September over 127,000 acres of 
sugarcane had been planted, the island’s 
principal exportable cash crop. This plant- 
ing represented an increase of 42 percent 
over the acreage planted a year ago. Exports 
of tea, another important exchange earner, 
continued to be hampered by high produc- 
tion costs which drove the local price about 
50 percent above world market prices. 


TRANSPORTATION 


To encourage private air transportation, 
the Ministry of Communications approved 
the establishment of the Fu Hsing Aviation 
Co., a private concern, to operate a maxi- 
mum of five planes between Taiwan and the 
Pescadores, Quemoy, and Macao for a 1- 
year trial period.—U. S. Consulate General, 
TAIPEI, Oct. 14, 1950. 


Union of South Africa 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


UNEXPIRED UNIVERSAL ImpoRT PERMITS 
May BE RENEWED 


Unused “universal” import permits, issued 
to importers during the second half of 1950, 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Office of 
Industry and Commerce, 
Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical Products 


BRITISH AMPHIBIAN ON SALES TOUR 


The British Short Sealand amphibian is 
making a 20,000-mile tour of North America 
and South America during which it will visit 
14 countries over a period of 6 months. The 
tour, starting from Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, 
will visit Venezuela, Colombia, British 
Guiana, French Guiana, Brazil, Uruguay, 
Argentina, Paraguay, Chile, West Indies, 
Haiti, Cuba, and the United States, and will 
conclude the trip in Canada at the end of 
April 1951. It is scheduled to arrive in New 
York that month. 

Characteristics of the 5—8-passenger Sea- 
land are a‘cruising speed of 175 miles per 
hour at 6,000 feet and a range, with 5 pas- 
sengers and luggage, of approximately 400 
miles. The manufacturer contends that a 
800-yard runway is all that is required under 
any conditions. It is reportedly easy to 
handle in the water; mooring is featured as 
a “simple one-man operation.” 

The trip will serve the double purpose of 
making sales demonstrations and of pub- 
licizing the 1951 Festival of Britain. Selling 
efforts will be directed toward individual 
operators, such as oilmen, ranchers, and 
feeder-line owners. 


Automotive Products 


NEW ENGINE DEVELOPED IN CASABLANCA, 
FRENCH Morocco 


A new automobile engine, the Motamb, has 
been developed in Casablanca, says the for- 
eign press. It differs from the conventional 
type in that it uses a rocking linkage, con- 
necting the customary movements. Its oper- 
ating advantages are said to be that with 
the same consumption of gasoline, it develops 
a power three times as great as the average 
engine, takes about one-third of the space, 
and weighs about one-third as much. It 
should also wear longer as there is no interior 
friction. In addition, it is claimed that when 
the engine is produced commercially, it 
should be possible to guarantee at least 3 
years’ performance without repairs or adjust- 
ments. The Motamb engine is made of 
aluminum and steel and, according to its 
developer, will be easier and cheaper to man- 
ufacture. The one model has been installed 
in a Peugeot automobile, and road tests are 
being made at 3,000 revolutions a minute. 


REGISTRATIONS IN REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


New passenger cars registered in the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany totaled 63,997 in 
the first half of 1950. About that number 
were registered in the same area during the 
first 6 months of 1938. 

Recent tabulations have brought out that 
cars with piston displacements of between 
1000 and 1,500 cubic centimeters have 
gained in popularity. During the first 6 
months of 1950, 72 percent of the passenger 
cars registered were in this group, compared 
with 44 percent in the 1938 period. 


West GERMAN VOLKSWAGEN PRODUCTION, 
Exports, PRICES 


The Volkswagenwerk, Wolfsburg, Germany 
announced price reductions, effective Octo- 
ber 15, 1950, of 400 Deutschemarks (from 
4,800 to 4,400), for the standard-model pas- 
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senger car and 300 Deutschemarks (from 5,450 
to 5,150), for the export model (1 Deutsche- 
mark = US$0.238). 

Production of the Volkswagen in the first 
9 months of 1950 totaled about 63,300 pas- 
senger cars (98 percent above the total for 
the same period of 1949), and exports totaled 
more than 20,000 units (350 percent above 
the export figure for the first 9 months of 
1949). More than one-third of current pro- 
duction is exported. 


REGISTRATION IN LUXEMBOURG 


Motor vehicles registered in Luxembourg 
on June 30, 1950, with figures for December 
31, 1949, in parentheses, include 9,204 (8,050) 
passenger cars, 4,365 (4,060) trucks, 160 
(140) busses, and 4,880 (4,430) motorcycles. 


CZECHOSLOVAK CARS ON SALE IN MEXxIco 


Czechoslovak Skoda automobiles recently 
were placed on sale in Mexico City, Mexico. 
About 25 cars had been assembled by late 
October, and approximately 100 more are said 
to be on order from Czechoslovakia. The 
Skoda cars are believed to be entering Mexico 


under the terms of the trade agreement 
signed by Mexico and Czechoslovakia last 
fall. The Skoda 4-passenger sedan is selling 
for 16,750 pesos and the panel truck for 15,300 
pesos (8.65 pesos=US$1). 

The French Renault sedan sells for 13,750 
pesos and the panel truck for 13,000 pesos. 
It is the only other European car on sale in 
Mexico. 


W. K. COMPANY DESIGNS RICKSHAW-TAXI 
FOR Far EAST 


Light Delivery Vehicles, Ltd., Wolverhamp- 
ton, Straffordshire, England, has recently de- 
signed a rickshaw-taxi for use in the Far 
East. The “Rixi,” a 3-wheel vehicle, carries 
two passengers and a driver and has adequate 
luggage space and protection from the 
weather. Its motor power is a 168-cubic cen- 
timeter Turner Tiger 2-stroke engine, which 
is mounted on and drives the single front 
wheel. Fuel consumption is reported to be 
around 80 miles a gallon. The Rixi, with the 
company’s other two 3-wheel vehicles—the 
By-Van and the Tri-Van—recently com- 
pleted 2,000-mile test runs in Britain. 





The U. S. Department of State has 
announced that on November 7, Cey- 
lon concluded a standard general 
agreement for technical cooperation 
with the United States under the 
Point-4 Program. The agreement sets 
forth the conditions under which the 
United States will provide technical 
training for nationals of Ceylon and 
the services of American technicians 
to assist Ceylon in its efforts to develop 
its economy and improve the living 
conditions of its people. It also estab- 
lishes a pattern for similar under- 
standings with other countries. 

Under the general agreement, sep- 
arate agreements will cover specific 
projects involving technical coopera- 
tion which will be carried out in Cey- 
lon. (Such projects are being planned 
in a number of countries, and a large 
scale project for rural improvement 
in Iran was announced on October 19.) 

The general agreement with Ceylon 
is considered significant not only be- 
cause it is the first of its kind to be 
concluded under the new Point-4 Pro- 
gram, but because it clears the way 
for technical cooperation projects in 
an area of the world where technical 
assistance can contribute to economic 
development. 

Ceylon has rich agricultural re- 
sources, well suited to the production 
of tropical products. However, the 
production of rice, the principal food 
crop, is low, so that each year Ceylon 
must use about half its foreign ex- 
change expenditures for imported 
foodstuffs. Although living on an 





Ceylon: Technical Cooperation With U. S. Under Point-4 
Program 


island, the people catch only half 
the moderate amounts of fish they 
consume. 

The principal exports are tea, rub- 
ber, and coconut products. The sale 
of these crops gives Ceylon a favorable 
balance of merchandise trade, particu- 
larly with the United States. There 
is relatively littie industry, and al- 
though Ceylon hopes to carry out a 
modest program of industrialization, 
its Government is devoting its chief 
effort to increasing the island’s food 
production by bringing more land un- 
der cultivation and raising the pro- 
duction per acre through improved 
farming methods. One of the princi- 
pal programs (among them the Gal 
Oya project) is that for water develop- 
ment, both for the production of 
hydroelectric power and for irrigation. 

Prior to achieving independence, 
Ceylon’s principal experience was with 
British technicians, but since 1948 the 
Government of Ceylon has begun to 
look to the United States, as well, for 
technical assistance. For instance, a 
United States firm is constructing a 
dam, a small power plant, and irriga- 
tion canals for watering 65,000 acres 
of rice and garden lahd, as part of the 
large Gal Oya project. Ceylon has 
obtained the services of a U. S. Bureau 
of Reclamation engineer to advise on 
the Gal Oya project, a Department of 
Commerce technician to advise on air- 
port development, and a Federal Re- 
serve Board expert to assist in the 
establishment of a central bank, of 
which he is now governor. 
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Iron & Steel 


U. S. Imports LOWER IN SEPTEMBER 


For the first month this year, United States 
imports of iron and steel in September 
failed to increase over the trade of the pre- 
ceding month. Smaller receipts of pig iron 
combined with the declining trade in steel- 
mill products to bring about the reduction. 
Even so, the 146,232-ton trade was the third 
highest during any month of 1950 and con- 
tinued to reflect the high level of domestic 
demand. 

A total of 953,212 net tons of pig iron, 
ferro-alloys, and steel-mill products was im- 
ported during the first 9 months of 1950. 
This was two and one-half times the 375,579 
tons imported in the comparable period of 
1949 and far exceeded the total trade of 
such earlier years of high-volume imports as 
1927, when receipts of 719,783 tons was re- 
corded for the calendar year. 

The drop in September imports, although 
20,391 tons lower than the record trade of 
August 1950, was not the result of any les- 
sening in the total United States demand. 
Rather, this reduction was the product of 
the pressure for steel from other importing 
countries exerted on, particularly, conti- 
nental steelmakers, plus the long and length- 
ening delivery schedules of these same pro- 
ducers. 


U. S. Imports of Iron and Steel Products 
and Raw Materials 


{In short tons] 





Sep- | Sep- 


. tem- | August; tem- 
Product ber 1950 | ber 
1950 1949 
Pig and sponge iron__.- 63,380 | 79,019 386 


Ferro-alloys 14,938 | 14,360 | 1,414 
Ingots, blooms, and billets___| 11,068 | 11,084 | 9, 969 
Bars and rods: | 
Concrete reinforcement __| 516 7, 303 
Other bars and rods_____| 12, 434 | 14, 628 | 388 
Plates, sheets, skelp, and tin | 
plate __ : ss _.| 15,340 | 12,072 | 33 
Structural materials..._.._.___| 8,598 | 11,681 | 768 
Rails and accessories___.__.- 965 874 | 
Tubular products : 755 239 | 44 
Wire and wire products __- 9,400 | 9,172 390 
Hoops and bands, including 
cotton ties .-| 4,489 6, 096 1 
Castings, forgings, die blocks, | } 
and blanks_- | 4,349 95 26 
| 


Total_- a 1146, 232 |166,623 | 13,419 
Imports of miscellaneous raw | 
materials: 
Tron ore __- 
Manganese ore 
Ferrous scrap 


920, 458 |851, 612 |1, 084, 631 
| 80,178 | 62,402 | 55, 464 
| 84,465 |108,161 | 5,618 





Although less pig iron was imported in 
September than in August—the only month 
(except July) in 1950 when imports of this 
material failed to increase above the trade 
of the preceding month— receipts of pig iron 
and ferro-alloys together comprised 53.6 per- 
cent of September imports and, at 78,318 
tons, equaled 1.4 percent of United States 
production in that month. The declining 
trade in steel-mill products, which amounted 
to only 67,914 tons in September, was equiv- 
alent to 1.1 percent of shipments of these 
same products by domestic steel mills. 

On a tonnage basis, pig iron was the chief 
material imported in September, the 63,380- 
ton trade including 23,089 tons brought in 
from the Netherlands, 15,827 tons from Ger- 
many, 11,871 tons of Austrian pig iron, and 
10,700 tons of Canadian. The trade in flat- 
rolled products totaled 15,340 tons, of which 
Germany was the source of 4,910 tons, France 
of 2,600 tons, Belgium-Luxembourg of 1,811 
tons, and Canada of 1,210 tons. Imports of 
ferro-alloys amounted to 14,938 tons, of 
which Norway was the chief supplier with 
6,860 tons of ferro-manganese, Canada was 
the source of 6,552 tons of a variety of these 
materials, and France the shipper of 1,291 
tons of ferro-manganese. 
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In all, 12,434 tons of “other” bars and rods 
were imported in September, wire rods com- 
prising 4,352 tons of this total. France was 
the chief source of these bars as well as an 
important source of wire rods. Canada was 
also an important supplier of both prod- 
ucts; Belgium-Luxembourg supplied a goodly 
quantity of bars, while Germany, unimpor- 
tant in the bar trade, was the chief supplier 
of wire rods. 

Canada continued as the chief source of 
imported iron and steel with a total of 37,684 
tons. Germany was second with 29,339 tons. 
Other important suppliers included the 
Netherlands, 27,975 tons; Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg, 13,194 tons; Austria, 11,952 tons; and 
France, 10,498 tons. 

In all, 32,789 tons of the total September 
imports entered through the Michigan Cus- 
toms District. Other chief centers of im- 
portation were Maryland, 27,167 tons; New 
York, 21,929 tons; Philadelphia, 15,176 tons; 
Virginia, 11,605 tons; and Los Angeles, 10,893 
tons. 

Imports of iron ore, continuing to rise, to- 
taled 920,458 tons but were still well under 
receipts in September 1949. Sweden, Canada, 
and Chile in that order were the principal 
sources. The trade in manganese ore like- 
wise rose—to 80,178 tons—and included ma- 
terial from some 13 sources, of which the 
chief were India, the Union of South Africa, 
and the Gold Coast. Receipts of ferrous 
scrap, a raw material in great demand 
throughout the world, declined by one-fifth 
to total only 84,465 tons, including 33,644 
tons from Germany, 19,133 tons from France, 
and 13,102 tons from Japan. 


Leather & Products 


HIDE AND SKIN TRADE, WESTERN GERMANY 


Western Germany’s hide and skin trade 
in January—August 1950, in metric tons, was 
as follows: 


Output = 36, 492 
Imports oe 410, 346 


Total 76, 838 
Less exports é ae 144 


Available for consumption 76, 694 

In August 1950, production of green 
salted hides and skins, broken down by kind, 
was as follows (in metric tons): Cattle, 
4,049; calf, 733; sheep, 251; goat, 5; and 
horse, 322. Hogskin output was estimated 
to average only 200 skins a month, as hogs 
are usually not skinned in Germany. 


AUSTRALIAN SHOE OUTPUT AND TRADE 


Australian shoe output fell 3 percent to 
25,291,000 pairs in 1949-50, compared with 
26,052,000 in 1948-49. Of the 1949-50 total, 
15,346,000 pairs were boots and shoes; 8,300,- 
000 slippers; and 1,546,000 sandals. Felt 
slippers are especially popular in Australia 
because of the climate, which is conducive 
to informality in dress. 

A jump of 16 percent was noted in the 
value of boot and shoe imports in 1949-50. 
Largest purchases were of galoshes, sand 
boots, and women’s and children’s leather 
shoes. More British-made women’s shoes 
were reported available, especially leather- 
heeled pumps and spectator shoes. 

Exports of boots, shoes, and related mate- 
rials declined by 65 percent in the period 
under review. Most sales were made to Brit- 
ish countries and the Pacific Islands. The 
reason given for the sharp drop was that 
larger producers had probably recaptured 
their old markets and replaced newer sup- 
pliers, including Australia. 


TANNIN PRODUCTION, OUTLOOK, BRAZIL 


Tannin factories in Rio Grande do Sul, 
Brazil, are working at only half capacity be- 
cause of smaller demand by tanners. Out- 
put of the tanners has declined as a result of 
small profits in the past 2 years. 

Seven companies are engaged in the busi- 
ness of extracting, and 13 mills in the grind- 


ing of acacia bark. Three types of tannin 
are produced—liquid, solid, and powdered. 

Annual output of liquid extract in Rio 
Grande do Sul has been estimated by the 
trade at 13,500 metric tons; powdered, 9,000 
tons; solid, 8,000; and shredded bark, 1,200 
tons. 

Acacia-bark production is expected to drop 
sharply from 1953 to 1955 because of the 
shortage of mature trees, resulting from the 
low rate of planting since late 1947. 

Local producers will prefer to export tan- 
nin rather than acacia bark to save shipping 
costs and to gain the processing profit. At 
present, however, producers have not been 
able to sell abroad because of the lower prices 
of South African tannin. 


ITALY’S RAWHIDE OvuTpuT DECLINES 


Italy’s rawhide and tanned-leather indus- 
tries have felt the influence of interna- 
tional market disturbances during recent 
months. Despite tanners’ protests, exports 
have been continuing as usual even though 
domestic production of rawhides declined 
because of reduced seasonal slaughter since 
July 1950. 

Prices of domestic rawhides have increased 
as a result, and imports are slackening be- 
cause of higher quotations, especially on 
South American products. 

Prices for leather, particularly cow and 
calf, rose correspondingly, but not to the 
same extent as for rawhides, partly because 
retail stores were still heavily stocked and 
were not buying. 

Holy Year visitors stimulated sales of in- 
expensive lightweight sandals and mocca- 
sins. Profits to retailers were small, however, 
because of keen competition. Tourists also 
purchased moderately gloves, handbags, and 
other small leather goods. 


Machinery 


MExIco TO Have RAILwAy-Car PLANT 


Plans are now completed for a railway- 
car building plant to be constructed in 
Mexico. The project is financed, the site se- 
lected, and machinery is being purchased. 
It is expected that the plant will be com- 
pleted about January 1, 1952, and that pro- 
duction of cars will begin in the early 
months of that year. The rated capacity of 
the plant will be 1,000 steel cars per year. 

The factory will manufacture and as- 
semble. Many car parts, including axles, 
draft gear, brake mechanisms, and other 
elements. will be imported. Some of the 
units, including all plate and _ structural 
work, will be made from local steel. 

The company is canvassing the market 
with the objective of purchasing machine 
tools and manufacturing equipment. Orders 
probably will be placed for them in the im- 
mediate future. 

Promoted primarily by the Bank of Mexico, 
it is reported that the financing will be 
largely private, but it is probable that Na- 
cional Financiera will also participate. The 
piant, however, will be operated as a private 
organization and will not be connected with 
any of the Mexican railways. 


BELGIAN CONGO PuLP PRoJECT—INCLUDES 
PURCHASE OF U. S. EQUIPMENT 


A project to manufacture cellulose pulp 
from papyrus from the dense growths in 
Katanga Province, Belgian Congo, contem- 
plates a total investment of approximately 
$11,000,000. It is reported that as much as 
40 percent of this amount may be spent on 
United States machinery and equipment. 
Among special items to be purchased in the 
United States are amphibious vehicles of the 
type used in Louisiana to cut sugarcane in 
marshy regions. 


VEGETABLE-O1L REFINERY, BELGIUM 


Belgium is reported to be building experi- 
mental models of a continuous-process, vege- 
table-oil refinery. It is estimated, however, 
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that it will be at least 6 months before the 
machines are ready for the market. Belgium 
does not manufacture centrifugal vegetable- 
oil refiners. 


NEW PorRT EQUIPMENT, SANTOS, BRAZIL 


A powerful floating crane, made in Nether- 
lands shipyards, is reportedly included in the 
remodeling of port equipment at Santos, 
Brazil. The crane, which is 34 meters in 
length with a beam of 16.5 meters, has a 
maximum draft of 2.8 meters and a reach of 
50 meters. Its maximum load for 35 meters 
of lift at 10 meters distance is 150 tons, and 
for 22 meters of lift at 22 meters distance, 50 
tons. Six modern barges for the transport 
of mud dredged from the port are said to have 
arrived some time ago. 


EXPANSION OF BRAZILIAN STEEL MILL 


A loan to cover the cost of machinery, 
equipment, and materials required for the 
expansion of installations at the National 
Steel Mill, Volta Redonda, is the subject of 
a bill recently approved in preliminary draft 
form by Brazil’s Chamber of Deputies. The 
bill authorizes the granting of the National 
Treasury's guaranty of a loan up to $30,000,- 
000, but it does not mention the institution 
expected to provide the actual credit. 


NEW PRODUCTS OF FINNISH INDUSTRY 


Products of the Finnish machinery indus- 
try were among those receiving particular 
emphasis at the fourth National Fair (so- 
called Great Fair) held in Helsinki from Sep- 
tember 30 to October 15, 1950. Articles of 
Finnish manufacture never before exhibited 
in Finland included a fully automatic 
smooth-planing machine, a grinding machine 
for surface edges, cutters suitable for metal 
and wood, various kinds of pressure tools, 
and other types of machinery, both heavy 
and precision. The purpose of the fair was 
to acquaint foreign industrialists and busi- 
nessmen with the progress in Finnish indus- 
try and to acquire new outlets for Finnish 
products. 


TEXTILE-MACHINERY EXporTS TO U. S. 
FroM NORTHERN IRELAND 


Exports of textile machinery again ranked 
close to the top among items exported by 
Northern Ireland to the United States during 
the third quarter of 1950. The value of the 
machinery exports was £26,030 (£1— US$2.80), 
a decline of £11,520 from the value of textile- 
machinery exports to the United States dur- 
ing the like period of 1949. 


ITALIAN SEWING-MACHINE INDUSTRY 


Although the Italian sewing-machine in- 
dustry is reported to be currently working 
at only 85 percent of capacity, its output has 
shown a steady increase since the war. Ap- 
proximately 120,000 machines were produced 
in 1947, 170,000 in 1948, and 220,000 in 1949; 
it is estimated that the 1950 output will be 
80,000. The entire sewing-machine industry 
employs an estimated 10,000 workers. 


COTTON-TEXTILE EQUIPMENT, KOREA 


It is reported that only 97,000 spindles are 
now operable in Korean cotton-textile mills. 
Prior to the invasion, the figure was 310,000 
spindles. The others have been completely 
destroyed. It is proposed to replace immedi- 
ately 120,000 spindles with looms and 45,000 
spindles for yarns, which on a 24-hour basis, 
would bring total annual production up to 
150,000,000 yards, or 5 yards per person for 
all Korea. 


MExIcO May ALLOW FREE ENTRY OF 
MACHINERY FOR NEW FACTORY 


It is reported that free entry may be al- 
lowed for the machinery necessary for the 
hew branch factory to be established in 
Aguascalientes, Mexico, by Maiz Industrial- 
izado, 8S. A. Financial assistance has been 
assured by Nacional Financiera and Banco 
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de Mexico, and labor will be available from 
a recently closed plant. 


NEW PAPER, JUTE, AND TEXTILE MILLS 
FOR PAKISTAN 


It has been announced that the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan has sanctioned the estab- 
lishment of a 30,000-ton-per-year paper mill 
in East Pakistan and that orders for most 
of the pulp and paper machinery have 
already been placed with manufacturers in 
the United Kingdom, the United States, 
Canada, and continental Europe. It is ex- 
pected that the mill will go into production 
by the end of 1952. 

It also has been reported that the Govern- 
ment has decided to establish five jute mills 
of 1,000 looms each, three of which are being 
set up at Marayanganji. Building construc- 
tion is in progress, and machinery is expected 
to be installed about January 1951. The first 
mill should be in operation by the middle of 
1951, the second in 1952, and the third in 
1953. 

Two cotton mills in East Pakistan are said 
to be expanding their capacity by the install- 
ment of an additional 20,000 spindles, and a 
new cotton mill of 25,000 spindles and 500 
looms is now under construction at Dacca. 
Arrangements are also being completed for 
setting up a 50,000-spindle mill to be oper- 
ated by the government of East Pakistan. 


LACK OF POWER HAMPERS PARAGUAY’S 
NEW PORCELAIN PLANT 


All of the machinery installed in the new 
porcelain factory recently constructed in 
Asuncion was produced in Paraguay. An 
obstacle of primary importance to satisfac- 
tory operation of the plant is insufficient 
electric power to operate the machinery used 
in mixing ingredients, molding, and baking. 


NEW SAWMILL IN PERU JUNGLE 


Establishment of a new sawmill in Pu- 
callpa, Department of Loreto, in the jungle 
area of Peru is reported by the Peruvian 
press. The mill is equipped with modern 
machinery, including special saws, steel 
woodcutting machines, and other electrically 
operated equipment. Electricity is supplied 
by power plants installed at a very high cost. 
Operators of the mill are Italians who settled 
in Loreto in accordance with the Peruvian 
immigration regulations. 


BIGGER OUTPUT POSSIBLE WITH PRESENT 
PLANT, SAY U. K. INDUSTRIALISTS 


In connection with the question of the 
United Kingdom’s ability, insofar as its ex- 
isting physical industrial plant is concerned, 
to continue the triple task of rearming, sus- 
taining the export drive, and meeting home 
needs, a group of Midland industrialists has 
reported its belief that full advantage is not 
being taken of existing modern machine pro- 
duction facilities. 

Basing its conclusions on personal exper- 
ience and studies by various Anglo-American 
productivity teams, the group has evolved a 
number of principles that affect the engi- 
neering industries particularly, and has pro- 
posed certain recommendations, which, in 
brief, call for: (1) Avoidance of “dilution of 
new machinery by old” through the maxi- 
mum utilization of more modern equipment 
up to 120 hours per week; (2) making the 
introduction of new equipment dependent 
upon the principle of operating a plant at its 
maximum efficiency; (3) increased pay for 
night-shift workers; and (4) establishment 
of group, rather than individual, incentive 
schemes based on job evaluation, with work- 
ers receiving their proper share of the 
product. 


Motion Pietures 


THEATERS IN ARGENTINA 


The General Bureau of Public Perform- 
ances has stated that there are 2,057 motion- 


picture theaters in Argentina, including small 
parish and open-air theaters but excluding 
regular 16-mm. theaters. There are at least 
an additional 465 commercial outlets in Ar- 
gentina using 16-mm. equipment. Seating 
capacity of the 35-mm. theaters may total 
1,200,000, but all houses do not operate every 
day or throughout the year. More than 1,500 
theaters with a seating capacity of 650,000 
operate regularly every week. Theaters using 
16-mm. films vary in seating capacity from 
about 100 to 300 persons each. 

The projection and sound equipment in 
the better theaters in the Buenos Aires area 
is comparatively new and in good condition. 
Almost every small theater in the interior 
has old French or German projectors, which 
have been adapted to sound with equipment 
manufactured in Argentina by the Nether- 
lands firm of Philips. The need and desire 
for new projection and sound equipment is 
extensive, but effective purchasing capacity 
is limited, and should the Argentine Govern- 
ment authorize procurement in the United 
States, only the largest theaters could meet 
the high prices at the increasingly unfavor- 
able rates of exchange. 

The procurement of carbons represents a 
very serious problem to the Argentine exhibi- 
tor as none are made domestically and those 
imported from Europe are found to be of in- 
ferior quality. Because of exchange rates, 
United States carbons are offered in Argen- 
tina at about twice the price of German 
carbons. 

All but the most delicate pieces of equip- 
ment used in the motion-picture industry 
are being manufactured in Argentina. Two 
machine shops produce a relatively satisfac- 
tory 35-mm. projector, which is equipped 
with Philips sound equipment and sold under 
the name of Philips. Production ranges from 
50 to 70 machines a year but is not sufficient 
to meet the demand. 


16-MM. ENTERTAINMENT FILMS IN COSTA 
RICA 


There are 50 theaters showing 16-mm. en- 
tertainment motion pictures in Costa Rica, 
compared with 39 in September 1949. Mo- 
tion-picture and theatrical equipment in 
general has been included in the third cate- 
gory of imports for exchange purposes, and it 
is practically impossible to import new pro- 
jectors. Projectors to equip the new theaters 
cpened during the past year were evidently 
imported prior to the imposition of these 
import-control regulations. 

No foreign exchange at the official rate of 
5.67 colones to the dollar is authorized for 
payment of motion-picture films. Dollar ex- 
change for payment of films must be obtained 
from the “free” market, at rates which fluc- 
tuate between 8.50 and 9.05 colones to the 
dollar. When 16-mm. films are imported for 
theatrical use, a 5 percent income tax is 
assessed on the box-office receipts of each 
film. There is also a 10 percent exchange 
surtax on the gross amount remitted by the 
exhibitor as rental. These charges are paid 
by the foreign producer. When 16-mm. films 
are imported by private individuals, they are 
classified as third-category items, and the 
charges in connection therewith include, in 
addition to the usual customs duties, 75 
percent of the c. i. f. value of the films (at 
the official rate of 5.67 colones to the dollar) 
plus a 10 percent exchange surcharge figured 
as stated above. All of these charges are 
payahle by the importer. 

At present, the average rental charge per 
showing on 16-mm. motion pictures is 30 
colones (US$5.29 at the official rate of ex- 
change). The films are always rented to 
theater operators. During the past year a 
certain number of Mexican 16-mm. motion 
pictures have been imported into Costa Rica, 
although in smaller quantities than United 
States films. About three hundred 16-mm. 
films are held as permanent stock by the one 
Costa Rican distributor. 
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Cusan MARKET BETTER IN THIRD QUARTER 


During the third quarter of 1950, 102 
feature films were released in Habana, Cuba, 
theaters, with box-office receipts totaling 
$819,329. This compares with 87 films re- 
leased in the second quarter, which grossed 
$803,458, and with 98 films released in the 
third quarter of 1949, which grossed $692,002. 
Of the 102 features released during the third 
quarter of 1950, 66 were United States pro- 
ductions, which accounted for approximately 
75 percent of the total gross receipts; 17 
films were Mexican; 4 were Italian; 3 Cuban; 
6 British; with 2 each coming from France, 
Spain, and Argentina. The leading attrac- 
tion was a United States feature which 
grossed $35,463 during a 9-day run in six 
theaters. 

The three Cuban pictures presented during 
the quarter did not enjoy the success which 
marked the two Cuban productions released 
in the second quarter. At the end of the 
quarter one Cuban film was reportedly 
awaiting release, three others were in pro- 
duction, and two were in some stage of 
preparation. 

The so-called Film City, in the outskirts 
of Habana, is now in operation. Nine United 
States distributors took up quarters there 
late in September. Adequate office and stor- 
age space is provided, buildings are air-con- 
ditioned, and steel doors, sprinkler systems, 
and other features provide protection against 
fire. 

It has been reported that a large Mexican 
theater impresario has formed a company in 
Habana to develop a chain of theaters to 
specialize in Spanish-language releases. The 
new company, called Cines Cadena de Oro, 
S. A., has taken over management of the 
Encanto and Alkazar theaters and plans to 
build a strong chain of outlets in Habana 
and the interior. 


PRODUCTION AND EXHIBITION, FINLAND 


Finnish producers are expected to complete 
about 15 feature-length films during 1950. 
Production costs have risen with inflation, 
the cost of a feature film now being esti- 
mated at 10,000,000 Finnish marks, compared 
with about 6,000,000 in 1946 and 7,500,000- 
8,000,000 in 1949 (231 marks=US$1). The 
summer filming season was marked by labor 
conflicts, resulting in a strike threat and 
increased wages. Motion-picture musicians, 
theater workers, and actors also demanded 
and received wage increases. The quality of 
Finnish motion pictures has been criticized 
somewhat, but producers state that they are 
forced to select only light and hackneyed 
themes that have proved popular and profit- 
able in the past. 

The shortage of raw film continues to be 
an obstacle to the industry. An import 
license for 300,000 Belgian francs’ worth of 
raw film from Belgium was granted recently. 
Contrary to earlier expectations, no raw film 
could be procured from the United Kingdom 
because of lack of sterling. During the first 
half of 1950 a total of 14,135 kilograms of 
unexposed 35-mm. film was imported into 
Finland, 75 percent from the U. S. S. R., 
practically all of the remainder coming from 
the United Kingdom. 

Theater-ticket prices increased in February 
and in June. As of June 30, the price in 
first-night theaters in Helsinki was 125 
marks but was reduced to 110 marks as of 
August 1 because of a price-control decision. 
Theater owners consider ticket prices too 
low. Attendance has declined in 1950, prob- 
ably as a result of the many industrial 
strikes this fall. Thirty theaters have dis- 
continued operations, and about 19 new 
theaters have been established in small 
towns. Two or three theaters are scheduled 
to be built in the outskirts of Helsinki. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN PAKISTAN 


During July, August, and September 1950, 
the Karachi (Pakistan) Board of Film Cen- 
sors examined 52 feature films and 50 shorts 
and newsreels. Seventeen feature films were 
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of United States origin, 34 were Indian pro- 
ductions, and 1 was a Soviet film. During 
the 9 months January-September 1950, 177 
feature films were reviewed, 84 of which were 
United States films, 90 Indian, with 1 each 
coming from Arabia, Iran, and the U.S.S. R. 
Five films were rejected, four Indian and 
the one Arabic. 

A significant step toward the development 
of a national film industry in Pakistan has 
been the formation of a Film Industry Ad- 
visory Committee. The first meeting, in- 
augurated by the Minister of Industries, was 
held on August 19, 1950. At the meeting it 
was resolved that as an immediate measure of 
relief, theaters in Pakistan should be asked 
to show a fixed quota of Pakistani films per 
year. A subcommittee was appointed to ex- 
amine the demand by the producers for 
levying a reciprocal duty on films imported 
from foreign countries. 

There is practically no activity in Pakistan 
in the field of 16-mm. entertainment films. 
The owner of a theater in Karachi has again 
started exhibiting 16-mm. films occasionally 
on Sunday, but he thinks that the project is 
not going to be a success. No other ex- 
hibitor in Pakistan is known to be using 
16-mm. equipment. 


EXHIBITION IN HAITI 


There are now 21 motion-picture theaters 
in Haiti, but only 16 are currently operating. 
The seating capacity of the active theaters is 
5,600, and average weekly attendance is 
about 10,000. Two of the active theaters are 
equipped only with 16-mm. projectors, and 
another has both 35-mm. and 16-mm. equip- 
ment. 

During the year ended September 1949, the 
two distributors then operating in Haiti im- 
ported 133 films, about 70 percent of which 
were of United States origin, the remaining 
30 percent were almost exclusively French. 
The monopoly of these two distributors was 
challenged in 1949 by a local businessman 
who had previously confined his activities to 
the 16-mm. field. He remodeled his theater, 
bought and installed United States 35-mm. 
equipment, and established direct contact 
with French distributors for the exclusive 
importation of French films. He estimates 
he will average about 30 importations of 
full-length films a year. With this new en- 
terprise it is estimated that about 150-170 
feature films will be needed annually to sup- 
ply the market. 

One positive print is imported, usually on 
a rental basis of 6 months to a year, and 
after initial showing in the capital area is 
sent to provincial towns. The practice is to 
schedule a reshowing in the capital every 2 or 
3 months. One film may have as many as 
four or five runs in Port-au-Prince in the 
course of a year, each run lasting about 3 
days. Generally speaking, United States 
films enjoy greater popularity than any 
other films. It is estimated that the United 
States film industry derives about $30,000 
annually from the distribution of its films 
in Haiti. 


FOREIGN-TRADE CONTROLS IN PERU 
CURTAIL SALES OF U. S. EQUIPMENT 


Market conditions in Peru affecting sales 
of equipment for theaters have remained 
substantially unchanged, and demand for 
most items has remained relatively low. 
Stringent control on foreign trade imposed 
in December 1948 continues to exclude im- 
ports from the United States of most theater 
items. The suspension of these restrictions 
on imports from the sterling area has en- 
couraged competition from European sup- 
pliers. 

The sale of equipment parts is active, and 
imports of such items are not restricted by 
trade controls. The large number of United 
States projection and sound units installed 
in Peru assures a continuing market for 
parts from the United States. European 
projector carbons, primarily from France and 
Germany, have attained a very prominent 





competitive position in the market and are 
threatening to absorb it completely. This is 
a matter of some importance to distributors 
of United States equipment, as during the 
year ended June 30, 1950, theaters in the Lima 
area spent about 630,000 soles ($40,000) for 
carbons. 

During the third quarter of 1950, Peru- 
vian censors reviewed 135 feature films and 
208 newsreels and short subjects. Of the 
feature films reviewed, 51 were United States 
productions, 26 were Mexican, 14 British, 11 
Spanish, 10 French, 9 Chinese, 7 Argentine, 
5 Italian, and 2 Japanese. Three feature 
films were entirely rejected by the censor, 
one United States, one French, and one 
Mexican. 

An unofficial survey, made by a reliable 
trade source as of September 1950, revealed 
that there were 278 motion-picture theaters 
in Peru with a total estimated seating ca- 
pacity of 250,159. Of these, 105, with 134,972 
seats, are located in the Lima metropolitan 
area (including Callao). Several large new 
theaters have been constructed in the past 
year, and a few, formerly closed, have been 
renovated and reopened. 


CANADIAN MARKET FOR FILM PROJECTORS 
FOR VISUAL EDUCATION 


There is an increasing market for 16-mm. 
motion-picture projectors and equipment in 
Canada as a result of the growing interest in 
visual education. Projector sales to schools, 
Government departments, and religious or- 
ganizations are not charged against the im- 
porter’s quota, giving distributors additional 
incentive for selling as many of their prod- 
ucts as possible to these institutions. Schools 
pay customs duty and excise tax but no sales 
taxes. Commercial firms and other users of 
16-mm. equipment are getting some pro- 
jectors but not nearly enough to fill their 
needs. 

It is generally conceded that the sale of 
projectors to private individuals is limited 
by cost as much as by import controls. Most 
of the projectors now in use in Canada are 
of United States manufacture. However, 
United States manufacturers of 16-mm. pro- 
jectors having branch plants in the United 
Kingdom are importing machines into Can- 
ada which can be purchased at a substantial 
saving. If delivery dates can be met, British 
sales of this product may increase. 

No accurate figure is available on the num- 
ber of 16-mm. projectors in Canada. The 
National Film Board estimates that there are 
about 9,000, of which 3,000 are in Ontario 
and 2,000 are in Quebec. These figures do 
not include equipment owned by provincial 
departments or school boards, estimated to 
total an additional 3,685 projectors. Sas- 
katchewan provides up to 40 percent of the 
cost of a 16-mm. or slide projector purchased 
by a school, and most other educational de- 
partments have set up a directorate to 
arrange for equipment grants and to super- 
vise the establishment of necessary facilities 
in the schools. 

There are no statistics on the use of slide 
projectors, but the Canadian Educational As- 
sociation reports that the Provinces main- 
tain in their libraries about 16,000 film 
strips. In addition, the National Film 
Board, schools, public libraries, and commer- 
cial agencies carry a fairly large number of 
film strips. Film strips are becoming more 
popular for two reasons. The projectors, 
which cost from $35 to $100 each, are much 
cheaper than motion-picture projectors, and 
the film strips are less expensive. The Na- 
tional Film Board is encouraging the use of 
film strips and has reported favorable prog- 
ress. It is estimated that the schools in 
Newfoundland Province own about 200 film- 
strip and slide projectors. 

Aside from Quebec, for which complete 
figures are not available, there are about 676 
secondary schools and 20,260 elementary 
schools in Canada. There are 8,861 schools 
in the primary group in Quebec and an un- 
specified number of private and special 
schools. An estimated 45,000 to 50,000 stu- 
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dents are in the schools of Quebec, and in 
the other Canadian Provinces there are 
2,165,000. 


THEATERS IN THE BAHAMAS 


A new motion-picture theater with a seat- 
ing capacity of 750 has recently opened in 
the city of Nassau, the Bahamas. There are 
now six theaters, having a total seating 
capacity of 3,211, operating in the islands. 

The new theater is equipped with United 
States projection and sound equipment. It 
uses high-intensity arc lamps, with amperage 
of 50 and voltage of 110. A hand-operated 
curtain, supported by traveler track, is in- 
stalled in front and on the sides of the 
screen. The theater is air-conditioned and 
also has an exhaust-fan ventilating system. 
A continuous performance is presented from 
3 p.m. to 11 p.m... Although the theater 
does not restrict its sale of tickets, it is 
patronized mostly by the non-European por- 
tion of the population. 

The exchange-control policy in the Ba- 
hamas is being tightened, and it is more 
difficult to obtain dollars to buy United 
States motion-picture equipment than it was 
a year ago. 


16-MM. ENTERTAINMENT FILMS IN 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


There are 13 commercial 16-mm. theaters 
in operation in the Dominican Republic. No 
information is available as to their seating 
capacities, but they are estimated to have 
from 50 to 150 seats each. Admission prices 
are 20, 25, and 30 cents. As there are many 
communities of 1,000 inhabitants in the Do- 
minican Republic that do not have any 
motion-picture facilities, there would seem 
to be an excellent possibility for establish- 
ment of additional 16-mm. theaters. 

Several factories, including the larger 
sugar mills, show entertainment films to em- 
ployees, one hospital has 16-mm. equipment, 
two hotels show 16-mm. films to their guests, 
and three private clubs operate 16-mm. units 
for the benefit of their members. In addi- 
tion, the 13 projectors available at the United 
States Information Service in Ciudad Tru- 
jillo are used for showing at hospitals, 
schools, and other places. There are three 
mobile units in operation, one operated by 
the Dominican Government for special 
showings in frontier colonies and two utilized 
by a commercial firm for advertising their 
products and for special showings. Roads 
are in good condition for year-round opera- 
tion of mobile units. 

Two firms distributing 16-mm. films han- 
dle United States and Mexican films. For 
the small interior theater, average rental is 
about 25 pesos per performance, but as much 
as 50 pesos has been charged for one per- 
formance in the larger 16-mm. theaters. 
Rates of 7 to 10 pesos are charged for 
showings in private homes (one peso= 
US$1). 


NEw THEATERS OPEN IN LUXEMBOURG 


On October 20, 1950, 39 motion-picture 
theaters were operating in Luxembourg, 9 
more than were reported in October 1949. 
Practically all of the new theaters were 
equipped with projection and sound appa- 
ratus from Germany, Italy, and France. The 
39 theaters have the following seating ca- 
pacities: 10 have from 600 to 800 seats, 15 
from 400 to 600, and 14 from 20vu to 400. 

Four theaters are equipped with United 
States equipment. The general condition 
of the equipment is good, several theaters 
replacing prewar projection equipment with 
new machines during the past year. Seventy- 
five percent of the sound equipment now 
in operation is prewar and will have to be 
replaced in the next few years. Unfortu- 
Nately, there is no possibility of replacing 
this equipment with United, States appa- 
tatus, as prices are higher than those of 
Italian, German, and French equipment. 
Any new purchases of projection and sound 
equipment will depend entirely on price. 
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The general condition of arc lamps is good, 
the largest suppliers being Italy, Germany, 
and the United States. Stocks of theater 
accessories are adequate. Accessories, with 
the exception of French and German projec- 
tor carbons, were purchased in Belgium. The 
possibilities for the sale of air-conditioning 
equipment are good, but prices of United 
States equipment have been too high. 


NEw THEATER IN SIERRA LEONE 


There is only one regularly operating com- 
mercial motion-picture theater in Sierra 
Leone—the Odeon at Freetown. It has a 
seating capacity of approximately 450. The 
theater, which was completed only recently, 
is constructed entirely of concrete and steel 
and is equipped with British projection and 
sound equipment. The screen is a large- 
size perforated silver screen, and the cur- 
tains are operated by remote control. Seats 
are modern, upholstered, tip-up type, and 
five are provided with hearing aids. The air- 
conditioning equipment was constructed by 
a British firm, and public reaction to it has 
been very good. All air is filtered and cooled, 
and part of the humidity removed. Fire 
extinguishers are placed in the projection 
cabin and rewinding room. 

Two feature films are required each week 
to supply the theater. About 70 percent of 
the films shown are United States produc- 
tions; the remaining 30 percent are princi- 
pally British. All films shown are imported 
through the United Kingdom. Average 
weekly attendance is about 1,200, musical 
films and westerns being the most popular. 
After the films have been shown at‘ the 
Odeon, they are shown to employees of 
the mining companies at Yengma and 
Maramba. 


EQUIPMENT MARKET IN TURKEY 


Turkey has 234 motion-picture theaters 
with an estimated total seating capacity of 
138,000, including an estimated 10 theaters 
for military personnel, 10 small theaters in 
educational centers, and about a dozen in 
industrial and mining areas for workers. 
The first 9 months of 1950 witnessed the 
virtual revival of the German trade, espe- 
cially for projectors, while the sale of United 
States equipment was handicapped by the 
nonavailability of dollar éxchange. Imports 
of British and Italian machines likewise 
suffered from the lack of foreign exchange. 

The number of 35-mm. projectors im- 
ported into Turkey from January through 
September 1950 is placed at about 70. Thirty 
were imported from Germany, 25 from the 
Netherlands, and 15 from the United States. 
The majority of those of United States 
origin were destined for the Turkish army. 
Sales of projectors, however, were sluggish. 
This is attributed to the absence of new con- 
struction as well as the fact that theater 
owners rarely dispose of projectors until they 
are absolutely beyond repair. 

With the resurgence of Turkish-German 
trade during the past year, many replace- 
ment parts have been imported, and it has 
been possible to keep prewar projectors of 
German manufacture in satisfactory condi- 
tion. The average age of projectors in 
Istanbul is estimated to be 6 years, and in 
other parts of Turkey, from 10 to 12 years. 
Projector carbons, which in the past were 
imported almost wholly from the United 
States, now are being brought in from Ger- 
many and France. While United States 
carbons are admittedly better, their price is 
said to be too high to be competitive. 


Nawal Stores, Gums, 
Waxes, & Resins 


GREEK GuM GROWERS SEEK U. S. MARKET 


The Chios Mastic Gum Growers Union, 
Greece, is anxious to expand its export mar- 
ket and will supply prospective buyers with 
samples of the gum and of the essential oil 


produced therefrom. The Union also has 
offered to send samples to chemical labora- 
tories in the United States that would be 
willing to experiment with this material and 
develop new industrial uses for it. It be- 
lieves that its offer will be of special interest 
to manufacturers of chewing gum, tooth- 
paste, aromatic soaps, varnishes and lacquers, 
adhesives, liqueurs, and confectionery 
products. 


COLOMBIA’S NAVAL-STORES IMPORTS 


Colombia’s imports of rosin in 1949 totaled 
3,921 metric tons, valued at 1,303,670 pesos 
(1.95 Colombian pesos equaled US$1 in 1949). 
The United States supplied almost the entire 
amount; a small quantity was imported from 
Mexico. Imports of turpentine and turpen- 
tine substitutes amounted to 345 tons, worth 
224,691 pesos. The United States also was the 
leading supplier of these materials. 


Paints & Pigments 


GERMAN EXPORTS IN 1949 


Belgium-Luxembourg was the principal 
purchaser (19 percent) of the paints, 
lacquers, and varnishes exported from the 
Bizonal Area of Germany in 1949. Percent- 
ages shipped to other European countries 
were as follows: United Kingdom, 16; Nether- 
lands, 13; Norway, 7; Switzerland, 7; and 
Sweden, 4.5. Australia was the only other 
single buyer of importance. 


CANADIAN 1950 Imports RISE 


Canadian imports of paints and varnishes 
increased almost $3,000,000 in value in the 
first 8 months of 1950 over those in the cor- 
responding period of 1949, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Totals were 
$11,257,000 and $8,318,000, respectively. 


Railway Equipment 


INDIAN RAILWAYS PURCHASE ROLLING 
STOCK 


Orders have recently been placed in Europe 
by the Ministry of Railways of India for 200 
locomotives, 300 all-steel passenger cars, and 
about 9,000 tank and freight cars for delivery 
in 1951. This equipment has been ordered 
as part of a 6-year program for the rehabilita- 
tion of Indian railways. The press quotes 
the Financial Commissioner to the Ministry 
of Railways, who placed the order, as saying 
that, despite the high cost of labor and steel 
in Europe, the prices for this equipment com- 
pare favorably with prices quoted in India. 


Rubber & Products 


BRAZILIAN PRODUCTION OF NATURAL GUMS 


The present forecast of the 1950 produc- 
tion of all commercial types of natural gums 
in the Brazilian Amazon Valley is 3,800,000 
kilograms (kilogram=2.2046 pounds). The 
preliminary forecast was 2,540,000 kilograms. 
Last year’s production was 1,704,246 kilo- 
grams. The present forecast is based on rec- 
ords of stocks that have entered the main 
exporting centers in the first 9 months of 
1950 plus estimated stocks expected to come 
into the market before the end of the season. 

Included in the present forecast are 550,000 
kilograms of balata, 250,000 kilograms of 
coquirana, 1,000,000 kilograms of massaran- 
duba, and 2,000,000 kilograms of sorva gum. 
The greatest increase is in sorva, which was 
previously estimated at 1,500,000 kilograms. 
In August, the Bank of Brazil authorized the 
inclusion of sorva gum in the list of com- 
modities that can be exported on barter 
basis, and it was rumored that similar au- 
thorization would be granted for the other 
gums. 

The harvesting season for massaranduba 
and coquirana was prolonged 3 months be- 
yond its usual duration. High prices paid 
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to producers were evoked by the premiums 
offered by importers in southern Brazil for 
products to be considered under the barter 
transactions, which included such items as 
passenger cars and household refrigerators. 
Actual production of gums in the first 9 
months of 1950 was recorded as 3,657,112 
kilograms, an increase of 2,504,479 kilograms 
over the 1,152,633 kilograms produced in the 
first 9 months of 1949. Cumulative exports 
of natural gums from the Brazilian Amazon 
Valley to all foreign destinations in the first 
three quarters of 1950 totaled 3,513,125 kilo- 
grams, In the corresponding period of last 
year such exports amounted to 1,895,375 kilo- 
grams. Exports of these gums to the United 
States in the 1950 period totaled 4,530,892 
pounds valued at $823,278 compared with 
exports in the like period of last year of 
3,208,726 pounds valued at $541,847. 


MExIco Ups Tax ON GUAYULE COLLECTION 


The forestry tax on guayule collection in 
Mexico has been increased in each quarter of 
1950. On privately owned forests, it was 
raised, in pesos per metric ton, from 1.82 in 
the first quarter to 2.33 in the fourth; and 
on Government owned lands, from 8.79 in 
the first quarter to 45.79 in the fourth. (The 
Mexican peso is equivalent to $0.1156, U. S. 
currency, and the metric ton to 2,204.6 
pounds.) The sharp rise in the tax on 
Government-forest collections was attributed 
to the fact that quantities available from 
national lands are nearly exhausted and the 
Government wishes to discourage production 
on these lands. 


BRAZILIAN TIRE OutTPpuT INCREASING; 
RUBBER IMPORTS FORESEEN 


Tire makers in Brazil worked at capacity 
on a round-the-clock basis in the third 
quarter of 1950, trying to catch up with 
demand, and plant expansion was pushed 
feverishly. Manufacturers generally recog- 
nized, however, that the anticipated 33 per- 
cent gain in capacity had already been ex- 
ceeded by the rapidly expanding market. 
Month-by-month tire production in 1949 was 
sharply in excess of that of 1948. A trend 
which continued in 1950, particularly in the 
output of tractor and earth-mover tires, as 
rising imports of these machines increased 
the demand for tires to fit them. 

Final statistics, when available, are ex- 
pected tc show a 1950 increase over 1949 
production greater by 10 to 20 percent than 
the 1949 increase over 1948. Total produc- 
tion in 1949 was 1,742,197 tires and 1,328,874 
tubes, compared with a 1948 output of 1,- 
222,519 tires and 1,166,833 tubes. 

The greater consumption of natural rub- 
ber has caused the industry to believe that 
imports will be necessary in 1951, as there 
is little possibility that the growing need 
for rubber can continue to be supplied do- 
mestically. Following the world trend, the 
price of Brazilian natural rubber is expected 
to be raised in the near future, possibly by 25 
percent. Should the upward trend in the 
world price continue, moreover, the pegged 
price of domestically produced rubber may 
be exceeded, with a resulting demand for 
Brazilian rubber for export. 

Prices of other raw materials used in 
tires, such as cotton and rayon, are also in- 
creasing. Tire producers appear uncon- 
cerned, however, over the prospect of having 
to boost prices to compensate for rising 
material costs, apparently believing that the 
Government will authorize a compensating 
rise in controlled prices for tires and tubes. 
It is forecast that the industry will suffer no 
slackening in orders, even if prices are raised, 
as present and future demand seems in- 
satiable. 

Both the tire and the motor-vehicle as- 
sembly industries believe that the Rubber 
Defense Commission will lift the ban on 
imports of tires entering Brazil as original 
equipment on imported vehicles. The ban, 
originally intended to protect the domestic 
tire industry, has been made obsolete by the 
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rapidly growing demand for tires. It is an- 
ticipated that before the end of 1950, cars 
will be permitted to enter Brazil complete 
with tires. 


BRAZILIAN RUBBER OUTPUT AND 
SHIPMENTS, SEPTEMBER 


Production of natural rubber in Brazil was 
estimated at 1,454 long tons in September, 
compared with 2,039 tons in August and 
2,093 tons in September 1949. In the first 
9 months output was estimated at 17,633 
tons, down 7.7 percent from the 19,101 tons 
reported for the same period of 1949. 

Output of washed and dried rubber in 
plants under contract to the Rubber Credit 
Bank was 1,553 tons in September. The 1950 
cumulative figure was 15,253 tons, against 
16,615 tons in January-September 1949. 

In September, 1,658 tons of rubber were 
shipped from producing to consuming cen- 
ters of Brazil, against 1,809 tons in August 
and 417 tons in September a year ago. In the 
first 9 months of 1950 shipments totaled 
15,215 tons, compared wiht 12,706 tons in 
the same period of 1949. 

Rubber stocks held by the Rubber Credit 
Bank amounted to 9,513 tons at the end 
of September and consisted of 6,842 tons in 
producing areas and 2,671 tons in consum- 
ing centers. The revised figure for total 
stocks at the end of August was 10,802 tons, 
and at the end of 1949, 14,912 tons. 

Rubber producers in the Amazon Valley 
are increasing their agitation for a new ceil- 
ing price for crude rubber, to replace the ceil- 
ing in effect since 1943. The present price is 
not considered in line with the local cost of 
living, which has greatly increased since 1943. 
The present low price is held to be largely 
responsible for the continuing decline in 
Amazon rubber output noted since the start 
of the year. 

In September, the Board of Directors of 
the Rubber Credit Bank in Belem addressed 
a memorandum to the Executive Commission 
for the Defense of Rubber in Rio de Janeiro, 
favoring an advance in the ceiling price for 
rubber and suggesting that an immediate 
premium be paid on production in excess 
of recent levels in order to encourage in- 
creased output. 

On September 20, fire completely destroyed 
one of the main warehouses of the Rubber 
Credit Bank in Manaus, where about 1,800 
tons of washed and dried rubber were stored 
awaiting shipment to Sao Paulo and Rio de 
Janeiro, 


EASEMENT OF PHILIPPINE CONTROLS 
SOUGHT BY IMPORTERS 


Major tire and rubber-products firms op- 
erating in Manila charged before the Philip- 
pine House Committee on Commerce and 
Industry that national defense would suffer 
a major set-back unless corrective action is 
taken to restore the drastic cuts in the im- 
portation of tires and other products brought 
about by import-control restrictions. 

Importers have pointed out that transpor- 
tation will be paralyzed within a few months 
unless an adequate and continuous supply 
of tires and tubes is assured, and that a 
breakdown in the transportation system is 
certain to impair the chief dollar-saving in- 
dustries, which cannot function without ade- 
quate trucking facilities. 

The seriousness of the situation can be 
appreciated from the fact that imports of 
tires and tubes have been reduced to approxi- 
mately 39 percent of the 1949 figure. It has 
been the policy of importers to carry a 3 
months’ stock, but in October there was less 
than a 3 weeks’ supply. 

In an effort to return their business to a 
sound basis, the importers made easement 
recommendations and specified that 1951 
allocations of foreign exchange be allowed in 
the following amounts: 26,200,000 pesos for 
tires and tubes; 2,400,000 pesos for industrial 
rubber pro-iucts, such as transportation belt- 
ings, V-belts, and packing hose; and 1,400,000 
pesos for raw material to be used in recapping 





and repairing. (At the official rate, the Phil- 
ippine peso equals US$0.50.) 

The action of the major rubber-goods im- 
porters is regarded in the trade as evidence 
that conditions brought about by import 
controls should be adjusted. A survey of 
public opinion indicates that some changes, 
if not repeal, of the present import-control 
legislation will be required to restore a nor- 
mal pattern of commerce and trade. 


CHICLE PRODUCTION HIGH IN BRITISH 
HONDURAS 


Continued wet weather in the chicle-grow- 
ing districts of British Honduras was con- 
ducive to well-maintained production in the 
third quarter of 1950. In September alone 
the colony exported 50,405 pounds of chicle 
valued at over 42,577 British Honduran dol- 
lars (British Honduran dollar=US$0.70). A 
United States company is reportedly inter- 
ested in purchasing the new season’s chicle 
at 1.60 British Honduran dollars per pound 
for first-grade refined gum. This price rep- 
resents a considerable advance over last 
season's. 


OPERATIONS OF RUBBER-FUTURES MARKET, 
AMSTERDAM, NETHERLANDS 


In October, the first month of operation 
of Amsterdam’s (Netherlands) reopened rub- 
ber futures market, 85 contracts, representing 
425 metric tons of rubber, were concluded, 
This figure represents an average turn-over 
of 19 tons a business day, and is comparable 
to a daily average of 21 tons in 1939, but well 
below 1938’s 43 tons a day. When the unit 
price of rubber is considered, the turn-over in 
October compares favorably with the value 
of the transactions in the best prewar years. 
In general, Amsterdam business circles be- 
lieve that the rubber-futures market has 
started out quite well and that it will de- 
velop into an important phase of the city’s 
commercial activities. 


Swiss RuUBBER-GOoDS PRODUCTION, TRADE 


Swiss tire production was estimated to 
have averaged monthly 30,000 tires of all 
types (including motorcycle but excluding 
bicycle tires) in the first half of 1950. Of the 
tires produced, 15-20 percent were truck and 
bus tires, 5-10 percent were motorcycle tires, 
and the remaining 70-80 percent were pas- 
senger-car tires. Production of tubes for 
these tires averaged 15,000 per month. This 
output enabled Swiss manufacturers to sup- 
ply approximately 60 percent of the domestic 
demand and to increase exports over the 1949 
rate. 

Domestic sales of tires and tubes held at 
a high level in the first half of 1950. They 
increased after the beginning of the Korean 
war and are expected to continue high 
throughout the year. No estimates are avail- 
able on the number of Swiss-made tires used 
as original equipment on imported cars, but 
it is known that many British and United 
States cars assembled in Switzerland are 
equipped with Swiss-made tires and tubes. 

The production of rubber goods, other than 
tires and tubes, though not estimated, was 
also said to be running at a higher level in 
1950 than in 1949, when its estimated value 
was 20,000,000 Swiss francs (1 Swiss franc= 
US$0.2325). The market for all rubber prod- 
ucts has been gradually increasing since mid- 
1949, although competitive conditions pre- 
vail in all types of rubber goods. 

Swiss foreign trade in rubber and products 
has continued brisk in 1950. Imports in the 
first half year amounted to 7,074 metric tons 
valued at 24,491,400 Swiss francs, and exports 
to 1,643 tons valued at 6,821,600 francs. 

Trade by country figures are not available 
for the first half of 1950, but preliminary 
United States export figures indicate that 
rubber and products valued at $562,618 were 
shipped from,the United States to Switzer- 
land in that period—less than half of $1,459,- 
313, for value of similar shipments to Switz- 
erland in the full year 1949. Tire and tube 
shipments dropped to $179,865 in the first 
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half year from $638,877 in the full year 1949, 
and belts and belting decreased to $38,630 
from $122,309 in the respective periods. 


Soaps, Toiletries 


U. K.’s EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


Exports of perfumery and toilet prepara- 
tions (excluding perfumed spirits, essential 
oils, and toilet soap) by the United Kingdom 
in the first 9 months of 1950 were valued at 
£2,851,514, in contrast to £3,141,467 in the 
like months of 1949 (£1 equivalent in 1950 to 
$2.80, United States currency; in 1949, $4.03). 
Toothpaste and dental preparations were 
valued at £664,786 (£594,723 in 1949) and 
cosmetics at £1,037,187 (£1,154,605). Ship- 
ments of perfumed spirits amounted to 
£434,914. compared with £410,222 in the cor- 
responding period of 1949. Toilet-soap ex- 
ports totaled £1,286,350 (£1,634,022). 

Imports of perfumery and toilet prepara- 
tions (same class as noted above) amounted 
to £66,833, against £63,757 in the 9 months 
of 1949. No imports were reported for the 
other classifications. 


IrRAQ’S DOMESTIC TOILET SOAP 


The first brand of toilet soap produced by 
the Vegetable Oil Extraction Co. Ltd., 
Baghdad, Iraq, has been introduced on the 
domestic market. It is said to be packaged 
attractively and retails for $0.07, United 
States currency, per cake. 


Textiles 


FLAX AND HEMP PRODUCTION AND TRADE, 
AUSTRIA 


Plans of Austria’s textile industry to ex- 
pand fiber-flax area to around 2,500 hectares 
in 1950 failed to materialize. Reasons given 
included dissatisfaction with producer prices, 
the shortage and increasing cost of farm 
labor, and lack of retting and scutching 
plants in some areas. 

A yield of 630 to 700 metric tons of long 
fiber and 315 to 350 tons of tow is expected 
from the 1950 flax crop. Quality will be 
about the same as in 1949 but better than 
in any other postwar year. 

Imports of flax fiber, tow, and waste con- 
tinued an upward trend in the first half of 
1950, amounting to 445 tons of flax compared 
with 742 in all of 1949, and 546 tons of tow 
and waste against only 555 in the respective 
periods. 

Austria made considerable progress in ex- 
panding its fiber-hemp area to 452 hectares 
in 1950 from 247 in 1949, an increase of 83 
percent. Production doubled in 1950, ac- 
cording to estimates, and imports increased 
largely because of greater purchases from 
Yugoslavia under a bilateral trade and clear- 
ing agreement. Imports of hemp fiber from 
Italy dropped to about one-third of 1949 
receipts, and those of tow and waste were 
discontinued completely, because of the new 
Austro-Italian trade agreement. 


CEYLON’s IMPORTS FROM U. S. 


Among Ceylon’s chief imports from the 
United States in the first 9 months of 1950 
Were 377,298 yards of cotton piece goods, 
Valued at 562,156 rupees (4.7725 rupees= 
US$1 after devaluation in September 1949). 


NYLON SITUATION, BELGIUM 


Nylon-yarn supplies for the Belgian mar- 
ket are being furnished by the United King- 
dom during 1950 at the rate of 5 metric tons 
&month. This is because Belgium’s former 
source, France, has not met the demand this 
year, 

A quota of only about 30,000 dozen pairs of 
hylon stockings of United States origin could 
be imported during 1950, and this same 
amount is expected to be authorized for 
import in 1951. No limitations exist on 


imports of nylon hose from European 
countries. 
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BELGIuM’s LACE AND EMBROIDERY TRADE 


Belgium’s imports of laces during the first 
6 months of 1950 totaled 16 metric tons 
valued at 17,074,000 francs, and of embroi- 
deries, 18 tons valued at 26,148,000 francs, 
compared with a value for laces of 14,697,000 
francs and for embroideries of 17,394,000 
francs in the like period of 1949. 

During the January-June 1950 period, ex- 
ports of laces were valued at 9,980,000 francs 
and of embroideries, 4,444,000, against ship- 
ments in the like period of 1949, of 4,891,000 
and 1,551,000 francs, respectively. The ex- 
port improvement was due entirely to in- 
creased sales of machine-made laces and 
embroideries, principally to the Netherlands, 
the trade maintains. Exports of hand-made 
articles were well below those in the 1949 
period. 


DANISH FLAX AND HEMP CROPS POOR 


Danish cultivation of flax and hemp 
suffered a serious set-back in 1950, with crops 
reported to be the poorest in a decade. Flax 
planting declined to 2,800 hectares and hemp 
to less than 100 hectares. 

The low fiber yield which is not expected 
to exceed 500 tons, has been a severe blow to 
Denmark’s newly established linen industry. 
Plans for development of the industry were 
based on a potential domestic output of 
spinning fiber of at least 1,000 metric tons a 
year. Mills will now be forced to import a 
substantially larger proportion of fiber in 
order to make use of their expanded produc- 
tive capacity. 


FRENCH JUTE SUPPLIES IMPROVED 


A marked improvement was noted in 
French jute supplies during the first 8 
months of 1950, primarily because of in- 
creased imports from Pakistan, under terms 
of an agreement signed in late 1949. France 
imported an average of 5,877 metric tons a 
month during the first half of 1950; only 
3,809 tons in July; and 10,300 tons in August. 
The heavy August purchases resulted in an 
increase in mill stocks of raw jute to almost 
14,000 tons as of the end of the month, an 
amount sufficient for 2 months’ operation. 

In the first half of the year, output of jute 
yarn was up 77 percent, and of jute cloth, 
90 percent over the corresponding period in 
the preceding year. The upward trend con- 
tinued throughout July and August, at which 
time the use of substitute materials in manu- 
facturing cloth declined to less than 100 tons 
a month, compared with a monthly average 
of 1,313 tons in all of 1949. 

Because of a drop in activity in the jute 
industry of the Indian Union this year. 
French shippers were offered additional ex- 
port opportunities. Shipments of jute yarn 
rose to 302 tons in August, against an average 
of only 21 tons in 1949, and exports of jute 
cloth averaged 333 tons and 54 tons in the 
two periods, respectively. 


Woot MARKET ACTIVE, PORTUGAL 


World demand for wool has had a stimu- 
lating effect on Portugal’s market, with sales 
high during the period April—July 1950 and 
prices reportedly rising between 25 and 100 
percent, depending upon quality, over 1949 
prices. By October stocks had been sold and 
nearly all of the current season’s output 
contracted for. Output in 1951 will be 
about 10 percent greater than the 1950 clip 
of about 8,000 tons, according to trade pre- 
dictions. 

Wool imports during January—August 1950 
totaled 642 tons—320 greasy, 193 washed, and 
129 combed. During the same period, ex- 
ports of raw wool in all forms amounted 
to 2,394 tons. 


JAPANESE TRY PRICE CONTROL TO 
MAINTAIN EXPORTS 


Japanese dealers and producers of rayon 
and staple fiber yarns recently agreed to at- 
tempt to curb rising prices as a means of pre- 
venting any adverse effect on export sales. 
As a result of this policy, prices in August 


1950 fell from the high July—August levels by 
about 8 percent. 

Silk exporters were reported to be planning 
cooperative action to keep down prices on 
raw silk, which have increased sharply along 
with greater demand from the United States. 


RECOVERY OF GREEK APPAREL INDUSTRY 
FORECASTS DECLINE IN IMPORTS 


Production of men’s woven apparel in 
Greece is estimated to reach in 1950 some 
3,780,000 units, broken down as follows: 
Shirts, 2,000,000; trousers, 1,000,000; suits, 
500,000; overcoats, 250,000; and gabardine 
raincoats, 30,000. 

A striking development in the Greek ap- 
parel trade during the postwar period has 
been an increase in volume of imports to 
nearly 12 times the prewar yearly average of 
8.5 tons, the United States occupying an al- 
most exclusive position as a supplier. Im- 
ports of cotton apparel alone rose to 201 
metric tons in 1947 but dropped to 75 tons in 
1948 and to 70 tons in 1949. 

The bulk of imports consisted of used 
clothing and relief shipments intended to 
ease the clothing shortage of the postlibera- 
tion period. Therefore, in view of the re- 
habilitation of Greece's textile industry, ap- 
parel imports are expected to level out even- 
tually to about 10 tons a year. These im- 
ports will probably consist of higher-priced 
luxury items for women and children. It 
is believed that these items will be pur- 
chased largely from France, Italy, and the 
United Kingdom, being financed through 
clearing accounts, barter transactions, or pri- 
vate exchange holdings. 


JAPAN SEEKS TEXTILE MARKET IN 
PARAGUAY 


Representatives of a large Japanese rayon 
and textile firm are expected to visit Para- 
guay soon with the objective of selling 
Japan’s manufactured textile products and 
obtaining raw cotton and wool, according to 
a Paraguayan news account. 

Paraguay’s textile trade believes that a 
considerable amount of Japanese textiles 
have been imported thus far in 1950 and that 
the amount purchased in 1951 will depend 
upon the availability of foreign exchange. 


ESTIMATED MEXICAN COTTON CROP 


Mexico’s 1950-51 cotton crop was estimated 
at 1,020,000 bales of 230 kilograms each in 
August, compared with an estimate of 1,060,- 
000 bales in June 1950. The anticipated crop 
looked less hopeful in August than in May 
and June because of the low rainfall in dry 
farming areas, heavy insect damage in almost 
all of the important cotton districts, and 
some unexpected rainfall at picking time. 


U. K. Is PAKISTAN’s WOOL MARKET 


Since the beginning of 1950, Pakistan has 
found the United Kingdom to be the most 
important factor in Karachi’s wool market. 
During the first 8 months, about half of wool 
exports went to Liverpool. This market ap- 
parently is buying large quantities of wool 
in order to build up its carpet-wool market. 


UGANDA AND KENYA COTTON-CROP SALES 
AGREEMENT 


Uganda’s Lint Marketing Board has agreed 
to sell jointly in bulk to the British Raw Cot- 
ton Commission and the Government of 
India 240,000 bales of lint, or two-thirds of 
the 1950-51 crop, whichever is greater. This 
plan will hold only if the crop totals more 
than 300,000 bales. If the Uganda crop is 
smaller, the contract will cover four-fifths 
of total lint output. 

An agreement similar to the Uganda con- 
tract was made with regard to the 1950-51 
Kenya cotton crop, which is also marketed 
through the Uganda Lint Marketing Board. 

Indications are that Uganda’s 1950-51 crop 
will reach 370,000 bales of lint (400 pounds 
each) from an estimated area of 1,575,000 
acres. 
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Guatemala Airline Granted 
Economic Autonomy 


Guatemala’s Congress approved the organic 
law of the Government airline AVIATECA 
(Compafiia Guatemalteca de Aviacion, S. A.), 
the foreign press reports. This law reputedly 
grants economic autonomy to the company. 

The new supplementary budget passed in 
expectation of augmented revenues from the 
recently increased coffee tax provides a sub- 
sidy of $177,622 to AVIATECA to pay debts 
and improve its service. With this sum, the 
airline can retire most of its outstanding 
current obligations and begin its autono- 
mous operations with a relatively clean slate. 


British Cheap Telephone Rates 
Extended Over Longer Hours 


The British Postmaster General announced 
that the extension of the period of the cheap 
night telephone rates, of which he gave ad- 
vance notice in Parliament in July, came 
into operation October 7. Trunk calls now 
are charged at the cheap rate until 10:30 
p. m., 1 hour later than hitherto. The cheap- 
rate period begins at 6:00 p. m., for all 
callers, including those using coin-box 
telephones. 


Belgrade Imposes Restrictions 
On Use of Electricity 


Restrictions on the use of electricity in 
the Belgrade, Yugoslavia, area are now in 
effect. The use of most domestic appliances 
between the hours of 6:00 p. m. and 8:30 
p. m., daily except Sunday and holidays, is 
prohibited. Violators will have their electric 
service cut off and will be fined up to $200 
at the present official rate of exchange. 


Flood Damage in 
Western Nicaragua 


With more information now in from vari- 
ous sectors of western Nicaragua, it is pos- 
sible to estimate the amount of damage 
caused by the recent floods. Damage to the 
country’s highway system was most severe 
in the northern section of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway between the towns of Sebaco- 
Esteli-Condega, where: the road was washed 
out in several places, interrupting traffic for 
about a week. Repairs have now been made. 
On the Inter-American Highway south from 
Managua, at a point between Managua and 
Casa Colorada, some 18 to 20 kilometers from 
Managua, several slides occurred which will 
necessitate repairs of some magnitude. How- 
ever, traffic was not interrupted. 


Scandinavian Airline Begins 
North Atlantic Cargo Flights 


As of October 27, 1950, the Scandinavian 
Airlines System (SAS) added to its regular 
North Atlantic passenger service a scheduled 
weekly freight service, Copenhagen (Kast- 
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U.S. Liberalizes Conditions 
of Entry of Commercial 
Travelers’ Samples 


The Bureau of Customs took action 
on November 24 to smooth the course 
of the traveling salesman engaged in 
international trade, and at the same 
time relieved itself of the necessity for 
doing certain paper work. 

Hereafter, under new regulations, a 
foreign salesman’s written word will 
suffice for temporary entry, free of 
duty, of accompanying samples of 
merchandise. Cash or surety totaling 
at least one and one-fourth the 
amount of the estimated duty on the 
articles has been required heretofore. 

Loss of the free entry privilege on 
future trips may be the penalty for 
failure to export the samples within 
the prescribed time, or for other willful 
violations of the Customs Regulations. 

Frank Dow, Commissioner of Cus- 
toms, said the new provision, em- 
bodied in Treasury Decision 52612, 
approved by the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, applies to samples ac- 
companying a commercial traveler 
which are examined and cleared on a 
baggage declaration at the pier. The 
previous ceiling of %500 value for 
merchandise thus entered informally 
has been removed, the Commissioner 
stated. 

In the future the traveling salesman 
may present either a descriptive list 
of his articles or a certified consular 
invoice, depending upon the value of 
the samples. The invoice is required 
if the value is more than $500. The 
salesman will be permitted to make a 
personal bond, requiring no cash or 
surety. In effect, his personal bond is 
a promise to export the samples when 
he leaves the country to return home. 

Furthermore, presentation of a cer- 
tified copy of such a baggage declara- 
tion and either a descriptive list or a 
consular invoice will be sufficient for 
outward and in-bound clearance of 
samples of the traveler who makes 
side trips into Canada and Mexico to 
take orders in those countries. By 
eliminating previous requirements, 
Customs not only facilitates interna- 
tional trade, but also reduces its own 
administrative work. 

When the salesman is finally ready 
to leave the United States, he will pre- 
sent his samples and customs docu- 
ments to Customs at the port of 
departure, and be relieved of his obli- 
gation, provided the legal requirements 
have been met. 











Depart Cogenhagen, Friday, 9:45 p. m., arrive 
New York, Saturday, 4:20 p. m.; and depart 
New York, Saturday, 11:00 p. m., arrive 
Copenhagen, Monday, 1:50 a. m. 

The inter-Scandinavian SAS will feed the 
new route in Copenhagen, and in New York 
it will work with the airlines in the United 
States with which SAS cooperates. 

Significant improvement in freight and 
passenger traffic in the North Atlantic trade 
during the past summer brought about this 
new service on the part of SAS. Cargo had 
been carried on passenger routes, supple- 
mented occasionally by special freight flights, 
but available traffic now appears to justify 
the experiment with scheduled freight sery- 
ice. 

The aircraft used is the DC-4 Skymaster, 
of which SAS has nine in service, primarily 
in the inter-European service and in seasonal 
Greenland flights) However, as equipment 
utilization in European traffic still lags be- 
hind that of the North Atlantic service, and 
the Greenland service soon will be terminated 
for this year, some DC-—4’s may be released 
from the European service. 


Electrification Program of 
Macedonia Ahead of Schedule 


The electrification program for Macedonia 
in northern Greece is proceeding so rapidly, 
says a Yugoslav press report, that the Five- 
Year Plan for electrification of the area is 
being exceeded by 700 percent this year, 
The per capita production of energy is now 
55 kilowatt-hours, whereas before the war 
it was only 8 kilowatt-hours. 


Argentine Broadcasting System 
Installs New Transmitter 


A new 100-kilowatt short-wave transmitter 
was inaugurated on October 17 by the Min- 
istry of Communications. The new trans- 
mitter, installed on the outskirts of Buenos 
Aires, is described as the most powerful in 
South America and will be operated by the 
Argentine International Broadcasting Serv- 
ice. At present, transmissions are beamed to 
South and Central America and the eastern 
United States in a 6-hour English and Span- 
ish program using frequencies on the 17-, 
19-, 25-, 30-, and 55-meter bands. 


Improvement of 
Railways in Pakistan 


The Government of Pakistan on October 
21 announced the following program for 
railway improvement: 

During the next 6 years, Pakistan will 
spend more than 25,000,000 rupees on im- 
provement of railway communications in 
the country, particularly in East Pakistan, 
which suffered serious deterioration during 
the war years and following partition. 

About 1,000 new freight cars, 200 new en- 
gines, 300 new coaches, about 3,000,000 ties, 
and additional machinery for workshops are 
to be purchased. 


(Continued on p. 27) 
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Spain Sets Dates for 1951 
Valencia and Barcelona Fairs 


The 1951 Valencia and Barcelona Fairs of 
Spain are scheduled to be held May 10-25 
and June 10-30, respectively. 

According to a recent communication 
from the Spanish Embassy in Washington, 
the deadline for the submission of applica- 
tions for prelicenses for foreign exhibits to 
be shown at the 1951 Valencia Fair is De- 
cember 15, and at the 1951 Barcelona Fair, 
December 31, 1950. Applications must be 
submitted to the Comisaria General de 
Ferias y Exposiciones Comerciales, Calle de 
Recoletos 15, Madrid, accompanied by six 
copies of the pro forma invoice translated, 
and by a document proving that the appli- 
cant is the agent of the exporting firm and 
pearing a certification of the Spanish au- 
thorities in the country of origin. The lat- 
ter document is not necessary, however, if 
one has been submitted to the Comisaria 
General de Ferias in previous years. Per- 
sons desiring to exhibit in Valencia should 
send a copy of these documents, together 
with the application for space, to the Secre- 
tary General de la Feria Muestrario In- 
ternacional, Valencia, Spain; and those de- 
siring to exhibit at Barcelona, to Dr. Federico 
Barcelo, Director General, Feria Oficiale In- 
ternacional de Muestras, Barcelona, Spain. 

It is reported that 21 American firms par- 
ticipated in the last Valencia Fair through 
their Spanish agents. A total of 271 foreign 
frms from 14 countries took part in this 
event. Seventy-one firms displayed prod- 
ucts from Great Britain; 28, Italy; 55, France; 
27, Germany; 23, Sweden; 13, Netherlands; 
and 12, Switzerland. Great Britain had the 
largest representation because of greater ex- 
change facilities. Its principal exhibits were 
automobiles, machinery and tools, farm 
equipment, and a large variety of mechanical 
devices, including fire extinguishers, scales, 
calculating machines, radios, and electrical 
apparatus. 

Switzerland, Germany, and France also 
presented good displays in their pavilions, 
with considerable space devoted to farm 
machinery, tools, automobiles, and electric 
pumps and machinery. Spanish ceramics 
and handicraft firms had very good displays 
of fine pottery, fans, woodwork, grillwork, 
mirrors, silver, and Toledo handicrafts. The 
products which attracted the most interest 
of the approximate 650,000 persons attend- 
ing the fair included machinery, especially 
agricultural and industrial, mechanical ap- 
paratus, automobiles, radios, electrical 
equipment, and tools. Sales of foreign 
products were not made directly at the fair; 
however, exhibitors accepted orders from 
prospective buyers, explaining the difficul- 
ties which would be encountered in ob- 
taining import permits, loss of time in ob- 
taining goods, and processing permits, and 
other obstacles. Nationally made products 
were sold at the fair, and many orders were 
taken from out-of-town visitors for fur- 
hiture and household items. Trading was 
brisk in Moroccan leatherwork, rugs, brass 
pottery, and perfumes. 

It is reported that relatively few orders 
were placed for foreign goods exhibited at 
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the Eighteenth International Sample Fair 
of Barcelona, held at Montjuech Park from 
June 19 to 30, 1950, under the auspices of 
the Ministry of Industry and Commerce. 
Uncertainty that the Government would is- 
sue import licenses and foreign-exchange 
permits was chiefly responsible. 

Some 90 United States firms participated 
in this fair through their Spanish repre- 
sentatives or branch firms. It is reported 
that few products were brought to Spain 
solely for this exhibition. 

Special display was given this year to the 
following products of Spanish manufacture: 
Textiles, textile machinery, toys, handicrafts, 
alcoholic beverages, heavy trucks, olive oil, 
and electrical apparatus. Agricultural 
products and timber from Spain’s Gulf of 
Guinea colonies in Africa were specially fea- 
tured. Leather goods from Tangier received 
particular attention in a Moroccan section. 
Products of foreign manufacture empha- 
sized included Italian Fiat automobiles, 
British and French cars, busses, and trucks. 
A small Swiss calculating machine was spe- 
cially featured and attracted much atten- 
tion. Swedish heavy machinery received 
particular attention. Chile had a very in- 
teresting nitrate exhibit, while Cuba featured 
cigars prominently. 

It is officially reported that 7,728 firms ex- 
hibited at the 1950 fair, of which 6,723 were 
Spanish firms. Attendance at this fair was 
estimated at 684,000. 

Application for space at these fairs should 
be submitted to Mr. Antonio .B. Caragol, 121 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y., or directly to 
the fairs in Spain at the addresses indicated. 
Additional information concerning these 
events may be obtained from Mr. F. Javier 
Elorza, Commercial Attaché, Spanish Em- 
bassy, 1629 Columbia Road NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


Munich Electric Fair for 
1950 Reported Successful 


Exposition officials reported that results of 
the annual Munich Electric Fair held Sep- 
tember 10 to October 1, 1950, surpassed those 
obtained last year. The exposition took 
place at the permanent fairgrounds in Mun- 
ich, Germany. The 203,000 visitors to the 
fair included buyers from most of the Euro- 
pean countries, the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, and Central and South American 
countries. 

Most of the 318 exhibitors were from West- 
ern Germany, and others came from France, 
Switzerland, Italy, and Sweden. 

Among the various electro-technical fields 
represented, the most important were: Elec- 
trical appliances, lighting, machinery and 
tools for the electric industry, measuring in- 
struments, electro-medicine, electric trans- 
portation and hoisting equipment, and gen- 
erators and transformers. 

Total actual sales resulting from the fair 
are not Known. One firm manufacturing 
electrical household equipment, however, 
reported export sales of 1,300,000 Deutsche- 
marks (Deutschemark = US$0.238095), equal 
to 1 year’s production. Another firm, which 
also exhibited household equipment, re- 
ported that its orders were three times as 














large as those booked at any other fair. In 
a survey of exhibitors, 92 percent expressed 
satisfaction with domestic sales, and 90 per- 


cent with export sales. It is reported that 
86 percent of exhibitors plan to exhibit at 
the 1951 fair, 

Popular items exhibited included a new 
“supersonic” washing machine; a telephone 
attachment, called “Televex,” which ampli- 
fies conversations so that they may be heard 
throughout a room; a combination electric 
stove and oven incorporated in a serving 
wagon; and a miniature quartz lamp. 

Special services offered by the fair for the 
promotion of export sales included author- 
ized foreign-trade banking facilities and a 
staff of interpreters and translators. 

Dates have not been set for the 1951 fair; 
however, it probably will again be held in 
the last 2 weeks of September. Firms desir- 
ing to participate in, or persons wishing to 
visit, this event should write directly to the 
management, Munich Electric Fair, Munich, 
Germany, or to Mr. Henri Abt, Director, 
German-American Trade Promotion Office, 
Suite 6921, Empire State Building, 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


U. S. Participation in 
Trade Fairs Abroad Rises 


According to statistics recently compiled 
in the Department of Commerce, 1,408 firms 
exhibited United States products at six im- 
portant international trade fairs held in 
1950, compared with 1,217 in 1949, an in- 
crease of 15 percent. The 1950 Milan Fair 
attracted the largest United States participa- 
tion; 606 firms took part, against 342 in 1949. 
The Brussels Fair also registered a large in- 
crease, 403 compared with 373 in 1949. The 
number of firms which exhibited American 
products at the other four fairs was: 
Utrecht, 246; Paris, 83; Vienna, 47; and 
Toronto, 23. 

This is the fourth straight postwar year 
in which United States participation in 
international trade fairs aboard has in- 
creased. 


Sao Paulo’s Products 
Exhibited at Industrial Show 


The Sao Paulo Industrial Exposition, held 
from August 5 to September 7, 1950, was 
sponsored by the Department of Industrial 
Production of the Sao Paulo State govern- 
ment, in cooperation with the Federation of 
Industries and Center of Industries of Sao 
Paulo. The exposition ‘visited by 185,000 
persons, was designed to acquaint the public 
with the level of development reached by 
industry in the State, as well as to provide 
a broad-scale demonstration of products 
manufactured by local industry. 

The show was held at Agua Branca Park, 
on the outskirts of the city of Sao Paulo, in 
permanent buildings normally used for live- 
stock shows. 

Exhibits which evoked the greatest inter- 
est were the first passenger automobile, 
tractor, and household refrigerator manu- 
factured in Brazil. 
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The exposition was considered to have 
been highly successful in arousing public in- 
terest in locally manufactured products. 
Also, a sharp increase in sales was reported 
by exhibitors during and immediately fol- 
lowing the show. The Department of In- 
dustrial Production is making plans for 
another Sao Paulo Exposition tentatively 
scheduled for January 1951. 

Additional information concerning this 
event may be obtained by writing either 
directiy to the Department of Industrial 
Production, Sao Paulo State Government, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, or to Mr. Walter de Lima 
Sarmanho, Commercial Counselor, Brazilian 
Embassy, 3007 Whitehaven Street, NW., Wash- 
ington 8, D. C. 


International Engineering 


Exhibition Scheduled for India 


An International Engineering Exhibition 
will be held in New Delhi, India, from Janu- 
ary 10 to February 8, 1951. First of its kind 
in India, the exhibition is scheduled to coin- 
cide with four international engineering con- 
ferences to be held in India, in which several 
hundred leading world engineers are expected 
to take part. 

The exhibition, organized by the Indian 
National Committee, a Government-spon- 
sored body, will demonstrate, by means of 
live and still models, the latest developments 
in sciences and techniques of utilization and 
conservation of water and power. It will in- 
clude models of river valleys and power 
works, maps, charts, photographs and films, 
engineering materials, machinery, models of 
machinery and structures. 

The Engineering Exhibition, occupying 
500,000 square feet of space including 200,- 
000 square feet of covered space will have 
three distinct features—educational, indus- 
trial, and commercial—and will be divided 
into five sections: Indian Cottage Industries, 
Indian Light and Heavy Industries, Foreign 
Commercial, Retail, and Amusement. Special 
services and facilities provided at the ex- 
hibition will include post, telegraph and 
telephone, banking, medical aid and fire 
protection, and possibly a cinema hall where 
commercial and other films may be shown. 

The following branches of engineering will 
be represented: 

(1) Dams. Exhibits showing the design 
features of various dams, cross sections, and 
other details and layouts; 

(2) Power. Exhibits of sources and avail- 
ability of fuels and oils, different types of 
power generation and power plant, and the 
various phases of utilization of power in- 
cluding the necessary machinery for such 
utilization; 

(3) Irrigation. Exhibits showing diver- 
sion and training works, irrigation canals, 
cross drainage works, falls and bridges and 
appliances for distribution and application 
of water on land; 

(4) Research. Exhibits of all branches of 
research connected with dams, power, and 
irrigation; 

(5) Industrial exhibits of cottage indus- 
tries, heavy and light industries, construc- 
tion and farm machinery. 

Response from foreign countries invited 
by the Government of India to participate 
in the exhibition is reported to be encour- 
aging. Exhibitors from the United States, 
Britain, Finland, Norway, Sweden, France, 
Japan, and Yugoslavia are included in the 
Foreign Commercial Section. Manufactur- 
ers from many foreign manufacturing coun- 
tries have agreed to participate through their 
representatives in India. 

Persons interested in participating in this 
event may write either directly to the In- 
ternational Engineering Exhibition, Central 
Board of Irrigation, Kennedy House, Symla, 
India, or to Mr. P. Vaidyanathan, Economic 
Attaché, Embassy of India, 2107 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

[A preliminary announcement of this 
event was published in the June 5 issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. | 
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List of Specialized 
International Exhibitions 


1950 Date Title 

OE = | ee International Cycle & Mo- 
torcycle Exposition, Mi- 
lan, Italy. 

Dec. 5—Mar. 31, International Far Eastern 


1951. Exposition, Bangkok, 

Thailand. 

1951 Date 

Jan. 8—-12___-_-- International Toy Fair, 
Harrogate, Yorkshire, 
England. 

Jan. 10-Feb. 8_. International Engineering 
Exposition, New Delhi, 
India. 

Jan, 13-—24___-- International Automobile & 


Cycle Exhibition, Brus- 
sels, Belgium. 
Jan. 22-—26_-_--_- International Heating & 
Ventilation Exposition, 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 
Feb. 17—-Mar. 18_ International Fair and Ex- 
position, Laredo, Tex. 


Feb. 25—Mar. 4. International Agricultural 
Machinery Exposition, 
Paris, France. 

Feb.—Mar. *_-_--. International Automobile 
Exposition, Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 

Mar. 8—-18_-_---- International Automobile 
Salon, Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 

Mar. 11-17_-_--- International Industrial 
Exposition, Houston, Tex., 
U. S. A. 


Apr. 28-May 20. International Textile Exhi- 
bition, Lille, France. 

May 20-23_---- International Conference 
and Annual Office Ma- 
chine & Equipment Ex- 
position, New York City, 


U. S. A. 

fg International Automobile 
Exhibition, Turin, Italy. 

ip gE ees International Automobile 
Exhibition, Vienna, Aus- 
tria. 

June 9—15_-_---. International Food Exposi- 


tion, Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


Sept. 29-Oct. 4. International Bakers’ & 
Confectioners’ Exhibi- 
tion, London, England. 

September *___. International Hardware 
Show, Chicago, IIL, 
U. S. A. 

List of Foreign 

National Industries Fairs 

1951 Date Title 

Oe: Swiss Industries Fair, Basel. 

Apr. 30—May 11. British Industries Fair, Lon- 
don-Birmingham. 

ee Portuguese Industrial Fair, 
Lisbon. 

Sept. 8—-23___--- Swiss National Autumn 
Fair, Lausanne. 

September *___. Scottish Industries Exhibi- 


tion, Glasgow. 


List of Forthcoming 
International Trade Fairs 


1951 Date Title 

Feb. 9-18__-_---. International Technical 
Fair, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. 


Feb. 28-Mar. 4_. Light Industries Fair (In- 


ternational), Hanover, 
Germany. 

Mar. 2-11.._.-- International Commercial 
Fair, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. 

ey  ) ee International Trade Fair, 
Leipzig, Germany. 

Mar. 6—-14___-_-_-. International Trade Fair, 
Cologne, Germany. 

Mar. 11-16_-_--~- International Trade Fair, 


Frankfort, Germany. 


*Exact dates not yet available. 





Mar. 11-18... International Trade Fair, 
Vienna, Austria. 
Mar. 11-19_--_-- International Trade Fair, 


Verona, Italy. 
Mar. 31—Apr. 9_- International Trade Pair, 
Lyon, France. 


Apr. 3-12__--_--. International Trade Fair, 
Utrecht, Netherlands. 
Apr. 12-29...... International Trade Pair, 


Milan, Italy. 

Apr. 21—May 6_-. International Trade Fair, 
Brussels, Belgium. 

Apr. 21—May 6_- International Trade Fair, 
Liege, Belgium. 

Apr. 28—-May 14. International Trade Fair, 
Paris, France. 

Apr. 29-May 8__ Heavy Industries Fair, (In- 
ternational), Hanover, 
Germany. 

Apr. 29-May 14. International Trade Fair, 
Poznan, Poland. 

May 10-25_---- International Sample Fair, 
Valencia, Spain. 

May 20—June 3_ International Trade Fair, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

May 28—-June 8. Canadian International 
Trade Fair, Toronto, Can- 


ada. 

June 9—-24__.__- International Trade Fair, 
Padua, Italy. 

June 10-25----- International Trade Fair, 
Bordeaux, France. 

June 10-30____. International Trade Fair, 


Barcelona, Spain. 

June 23-—July 8. International Trade Fair, 
Lille, France. 

Aug.20-Sept.20_ International Trade Fair, 
Izmir, Turkey. 

Aug. 25-Sept. 9. International Trade Fair, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 


Sept. 1-16_--_--.- International Trade Fair, 
Strasbourg, France. 

Sept. 2-6_....-. International Trade Fair, 
Frankfort, Germany. 

Sept. 2-7__.-_--- International Trade Fair, 
Leipzig, Germany. 

Sept. 2-16__---- International Trade Fair, 
Plovdiv, Bulgaria. 

Sept. 8—-23___-_-_. International Trade Fair, 
Ghent, Belgium. 

Sept. 8—-23__--.- International Trade Fair, 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 

Sept. 8-25__--_-- International Trade Fair, 
Bari, Italy. 

Sept. 9-16___-__- International Trade Fair, 
Vienna, Austria. 

Sept. 11-20_---- International Trade Fair, 


Utrecht, Netherlands. 
Sept. 15—-Oct. 1. International Trade Fair, 
Marseille, France. 


Sept. 16—-18_-_-_-_- International Trade Fair, 
Cologne, Germany. 
September *__.. International Trade Fair, 


Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 
*Exact dates not yet available. 


Excellent Business Done at 
British Motor Exhibition 


Exhibitors at the thirty-fifth International 
Motor Exhibition held at Earls Court, Lon- 
don, October 18-28, 1950, indicated that this 
year’s show was the best ever held, from the 
point of view of interest displayed and busi- 
ness accomplished. 

The exhibits of more than 500 firms were 
divided into 7 main sections as follows: Pas- 
senger cars, 55; body work, 17; accessories 
and components, 273; tires, 15; motorboats, 
51; transport service equipment, 82; and 
house and light trailers, 21. In all, 32 
British, 12 American and Canadian, 8 French, 
and 3 Italian passenger-car exhibitors dis- 
played some 400 models. 

The organizers estimated final attendance, 
apart from oversea visitors, at 475,000, nearly 
120,000 more than in 1949. Among the vis- 
itors and buyers from 60 countries, particu- 
lar interest was shown by British Empire, 
United States and Canadian buyers. Repre- 
sentatives of Soviet Russia, Czechoslovakia, 
and Poland also attended. 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 
— 


(Continued from p. 7) 


tools; and heating equipment. 
ence in French preferred. 

43. Italy—Luigi Pescetto (importer, whole- 
saler and retailer), via Balbi 25, Genoa, seeks 
agency for medicinal products, perfumery, 
and cosmetics. 

44. Morocco — Anglo-Moroccan Agencies 
(importing distributor), 4 Pasaje Baeza, Te- 
tuan (Spanish Zone), desires to represent an 
oil-producing company for S. A. E. 50- and 
60-type lubricating oil. Firm could handle 
approximately 200 drums every 3 months. 

45. Morocco—Jacob A. Pinto (commission 
agent), Calle Alcala No. 2, Tangier, wishes to 
obtain agency for tertiles (as classified in the 
United States), including remnants and 
seconds. 

46. Netherlands—J. G. de Zeeuw, Groot- 
handel in Huishoudelijke Artikelen (whole- 
saler, importer, agent), 15 Groote Kerks- 
buurt, Dordrecht, seeks agency for all types 
of lighting, heating, and cooking apparatus 
for domestic use only, especially suitable for 
paraffin and range oil. 

47. Venezuela—Agencias Gerosilco, S. A. 
(manufacturer’s agent and representative), 
Edificio Mijares No. 54-55, Apartado 2071, 
Caracas, seeks agency for cotton and rayon 
piece goods, including printed percales, 
crepes, tissue faille, taffeta, satins, crepe 
romaine, 100-denier crepe, French crepe, and 
sheeting. 


Correspond- 


Foreign Visitors 


48. Australia—Frank H. Smith and Charles 
B. Smith, representing Smith Mitchell Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturer), Gough Street, Rich- 
mond, Victoria, are interested in studying 
latest developments in the malt-manufac- 
turing industry, with particular reference to 
the processing of cape barley for malt pro- 
duction, refrigeration, oil firing of kilns, and 
labor-saving procedures. Scheduled to ar- 
rive during December 1950 or January 1951, 
via New York City, for a month’s visit. 
United States address c/o Australian Gov- 
ernment Trade Commissioner’s Office, 636 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, Milwaukee, and other 
cities suited to purpose of visit. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

49. Cuba—Enrique Portuondo Loret de 
Mola, representing Compania Proveedora 
Porsol, S. A. (commission merchant), Paula 
No. 208, Habana, is interested in contacting 
jobbers handling paper in general, glass bot- 
tles, jars, and flasks, and office equipment; 
also, desires to contact shoe manufacturers 
with view to representing them in Cuba or 
buying direct. Scheduled to arrive Novem- 
ber 21, via New York City, for a visit of 20 
to30 days. United States address: c/o Spar- 
tacus Pierini, 235 West End Avenue, Apt. 7—A, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and 
other cities as necessary. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Branch and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 

Automotive-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—British Honduras. 

Automotive-Equipment 
Dealers—Egypt. 

Automotive-Equipment 
Dealers—Indonesia. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—Belgium. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—British Honduras. 


Importers and 


Importers and 
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Cement Manufacturers—Germany. 

Ceramic Manufacturers—Cuba. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—British 
Honduras. 

Christmas-Tree Growers and Exporters— 
Canada. 

Clothing Manufacturers—Mexico. 

Cork and Cork-Product Manufacturers and 
Exporters—Portugal. 

Curio, Novelty, and Handicraft Dealers, 
Manufacturers, and Exporters—British Hon- 
duras. 

Dairy Industry—Ceylon. 

Dairy Industry—Cuba. 

Dairy Industry—Denmark. 

Dental-Supply Houses—Ireland. 

Dentists—Paraguay. 

Department Stores—lItaly. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—British Honduras. 

Feather Importers, Dealers, and Export- 
ers—Italy. 

Feather Importers, Dealers, Exporters, and 
Processors—Norway. 

Fertilizer Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Cuba. 

Fiber Producers and Exporters—Australia. 

Fiber Producers and Exporters—Cuba. 

Fruit and Nut Growers and Exporters— 
Greece. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—Netherlands. 

Glass and Glassware Manufacturers and 
Exporters—Indonesia. 

Glue Manufacturers—Uruguay. 

Hair and Bristle Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Union of South Africa. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—British 
Honduras. 

Hat, Cap, and Hat-Body Manufacturers— 
India. 

Hide and Skin Importers, Dealers, and Ex- 
porters—Indonesia. 

Hospitals—Finland. 

International Telecommunication Circuits 
and Fixed Radio-Telegraph Services—Ber- 
muda. 

International Telecommunication Circuits 
and Fixed Radio-Telegraph Services—Nor- 
way. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Im- 
porters and Dealers—British Malaya. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Im- 
porters and Dealers—New Zealand. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Export- 
ers—Mexico. 

Mattress Manufacturers—Portugal. 

Meat Packing, Sausage and Casings—New 
Zealand. 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—Panama. 

Motor-Vehicle Importers and Dealers— 
Netherlands. 

Naval-Store Importers, Dealers, Producers, 
and Exporters—France. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Deal- 
ers—Philippines. 

Paint, Varnish, and Pigment Manufac- 
turers and Exporters—Cuba. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—New Zealand. 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Greece. 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Sweden. 

Rubber-Goods Manufacturers—Cuba. 

Rubber-Goods Manufacturers—New Zea- 
land. 

Sawmills—Mexico. 

Schools and Colleges—Panama. 

Sewing Machine, New and Rebuilt, Import- 
ers and Dealers—French West Indies. 

Spice Exporters—lItaly. 

Sporting Goods, Toy, and Game Importers 
and Dealers—Denmark. 

Textile Industry—Syria. 

Textile Industry—Uruguay. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Denmark. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers 
and Dealers—French West Indies. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—New Zealand. 

Veneer and Plywood Manufacturers—Italy. 


Wool, Raw, Producers and Exporters— 
Uruguay. 
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New railway links have been surveyed, and 
a number of lines are being reconstructed 
and restored. 

In addition to the construction work of 
Jessore-Darsana railway line, which prob- 
ably will be completed early next year, the 
Government of Pakistan has decided to re- 
store two more sections of the East Bengal 
Railway—Shaistaganj-Habiganj and Am- 
mura-Chapai Nawabganj—as meter-gage 
branch lines, each about 8 miles long. 
These sections were dismantled during World 
War II. The work on doubling the Dhairab 
Bazar-Akhaura line also is progressing. 


New Zealand Shipping Note 


The New Zealand Conference Lines have 
announced that they will not impose the 
74% per cent surcharge on cargo shipped 
from the United Kingdom (and presumably 
from the European Continent) to Auckland, 
pending the release of the report of the Royal 
Commission appointed to investigate all 
aspects of the waterfront industry. 


Port Improvements at Marseille 


The Port Director and the Chamber of 
Commerce are making a number of improve- 
ments in the arrangement and equipment 
of the port of Marseille, France. Special ef- 
forts are being made to improve the facilities 
for handling fresh fruits and vegetables from 
North Africa, an important and steadily in- 
creasing part of Marseille port activity. 
Warehouses are to be enlarged and some will 
be refrigerated. 

Orders recently were placed for four blow- 
ers, for handling grain, each capable of mov- 
ing 250 tons an hour. The Chamber of 
Commerce also has recently obtained 15 new 
cranes of 3-ton and 3.5-ton capacity. 


Israel National Airline 
Service To Johannesburg 


El Al (Israel National Airline) began 
weekly service to Johannesburg on October 
28, reports the company’s managing director. 
As of that date, Universal Airlines, a South 
African air carrier which has been flying 
to Israel, suspended service. Nearly all of 
Universal’s equipment and personnel will be 
transferred to El Al. 

Two additional routes were scheduled to 
be opened on November 4. Weekly service 
is planned both to Istanbul (via Nicosia) 
and to Athens (en route to Paris). 

A tentative delivery date for the first of 
two Constellations now being overhauled in 
the United States preparatory to transfer to 
El Al has been moved to January 1, 1951. 
The opening of scheduled service to New 
York City has accordingly been indefinitely 
postponed. The commencement of sched- 
uled service to the United States before 
spring is held unlikely. 


Sweden To Lay New 
Cable To Denmark 


A new 120,000-volt cable, capable of sup- 
plying 60,000 kilowatts per hour, is to be laid 
across the sound between Halsingborg, Swe- 
den, and Helsingor, Denmark. The cost of 
laying this cable is estimated at between 
3,000,000 and 3,500,000 crowns. The present 
cable can deliver only 40,000 kilowatts per 
hour. 

The project to transmit electric power from 
Norway to Denmark through Sweden has 
been delayed indefinitely because of recent 
increases in world prices which have thrown 
all cost calculations out of line. 
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New Air Service Between 
Caleutta and London 


Air India International, Ltd., which oper- 
ates four schedules a week between Bombay 
and London, opened another direct service 
between Calcutta and London, effective Oc- 
tober 17,1950. The first flight from Calcutta 
was inaugurated by Dr. John Matthai, for- 
mer Finance Minister of the Government of 
India and now one of the directors of Tata 
enterprises, of which Air India International 
is one. A luxury 40-seater Constellation is 
used. The Calcutta-London service operates 
twice weekly on Tuesdays and Saturdays. 
The service links Bombay, Cairo, and Ge- 
neva, en route, but the Saturday flight does 
not stop at Geneva. 
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may be renewed under certain conditions, 
the Government recently announced to the 
press. Universal permits are valid for pur- 
chases in any country. Under the new im- 
port-control regulations to be made operative 
on January 1, 1951, universal permits will be 
replaced by “general” permits, which like- 
wise are valid for imports from any country. 
(See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 6 and November 20, 1950, for details.) 

According to the statement, any importer 
in South Africa may apply to the Director of 
Imports and Exports for renewal of universal 
permits. The duration of such renewal was 
not specified, but inasmuch as the regular 
import-licensing period is 6 months, it is 
Presumed that renewed universal licenses 
will be valid through the first half of 1951. 

In order to obtain renewals importers must 
surrender with their applications the un- 
used portions of their universal licenses and 
“must produce, in respect of goods desired 
to be imported under renewal permits, firm’s 
orders which have been confirmed by sup- 
pliers not later than November 30th, 1950; 
goods covered by such orders and accept- 
ances must be for shipment not later than 
March $list, 1951.” 


Yugoslavia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GERMAN CREDIT GRANTED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Germany, Western.’’) 





FAIRS and 
EXHIBITIONS 
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American automobiles were very ade- 
quately represented, each distributor having 
been allowed to import five cars for the ex- 
hibition. All the American cars imported 
found immediate purchasers, and one dis- 
tributor stated that he had to turn down 
nearly 50 potential customers. 

The many interesting exhibits included a 
working exhibit of a car chassis equipped 
with all-hand controls for disabled drivers; 
hydraulic electric equipment for raising and 
lowering the hood and windows of a car and 
for adjusting the front seat; new cold plastic 
metal for repairs to body work and for many 
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other purposes, and several luxury house 
trailers, one with a built-in refrigerator and 
interior-operated wheel-jacking system and 
another with sleeping accommodation for 
five and a fireplace for heating water and 
space. 

The increasing importance of the accessory 
branch to the motor industry was apparent, 
as that section of the exhibition attracted 
much greater attention than last year. One 
explanation of the added interest is the fact 
that motorists possessing old cars are en- 
deavoring to render them more efficient and 
perhaps smarter in appearance by adding 
useful accessories and modernizing certain 
components, because of the relatively few 
new cars available for the home market. 

The House and Light Trailers Section at- 
tracted large crowds, in consequence of the 
continuing shortage of houses in Britain. 
Substantial orders for trailers are reported 
to have been received from people who intend 
using them as dwellings. Export orders also 
were reported coming in well. 

According to the organizers, total orders 
placed at the exhibition reached some £25,- 
000,000 in value, about £15,000,000 of which 
was attributable to export demand. Of the 
latter figure, about one-third covered orders 
from the United States and Canada. These 
amounts, the organizers said, are well in ex- 
cess of those for any previous exhibition. 
Much indirect business that cannot be esti- 
mated also resulted from the show. Typical 
reports received by the organizers from in- 
dividual British manufacturers on the ex- 
port demand prompted by the show follow. 

One firm claimed it could have sold for 
export five times as many cars as it will be 
able to produce in the next 12 months; an- 
other estimated that exports of several of its 
new models to North America during 1951 
will reach a total value of $12,000,000. Among 
the largest orders received by One manufac- 
turer were one from the United States for 
$4,000,000 and one from Canada for $5,- 
000,000. The order from the United States 
included a request for 400 cars each month 
for the next 6 months, requiring that produc- 
tion be stepped up 40 percent. Several firms 
reported that they were unable to satisfy 
the demand, interest exceeded all expecta- 
tions, and inquiries doubled those at the 
1949 show. One manufacturer reported that 
2 days before the opening, two United States 
car distributors placed orders for 4,000 cars 
of a particular make costing $14,800,000, after 
having seen this make at the preview. As a 
result, export orders easily doubled those of 
last year, with more than twice the trade 
with the United States and Canada. Another 
single order was for 400 cars for Brazil. Ex- 
port orders had been received from the United 
States, Australia, Pakistan, Switzerland, Swe- 
den, Ceylon, and Eire by a manufacturer who 
estimated that the year’s requirements for 
the United States and Canada alone would 
probably reach 1,000 models each. 

Information on applications for space in 
the 1951 show may be obtained directly trom 
the sponsors, the Society of Motor Manufac- 
turers and Traders, Ltd., 148 Piccadilly, Lon- 
don, W. 1. England, or from Sir William L. 
Welsh, Representative in North America, 921 
Seventeenth Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 





Export Controls Reflect 
Preparedness Steps 
(Continued from p. 4) 


porters have learned, questionable appli- 
cations are reviewed in interagency com- 
mittees whose members have different 
responsibilities in the complicated busi- 
ness of protecting the national security 
and hence have different viewpoints on 
what should be shipped and where. The 
OIT has the benefit of expert advice 
when it withholds a doubtful license for 
the sake of security. 





Equal Treatment 


Little has happened yet to make it ap- 
pear that goods for export will be cur- 
tailed more drastically than goods for 
American civilians when the big short- 
ages develop. Perfectly equal treatment 
cannot be counted on by exporters in- 
definitely, however. There is a natural 
tendency, for example, to place any item 
on which inventories are controlled un- 
der export controls as well, although OIT 
believes that each case should be studied 
on its own merits. Domestic users are 
on the scene to press their claims. The 
direct and convenient nature of export 
controls, in contrast to the indirect na- 
ture of inventory limitations and credit 
restrictions, invites restrictions on ship- 
ments abroad. Nevertheless, the prin- 
ciple of equal sharing of the shortages 


appears Pig es by responsible 
Officials. ——_ 


Consultation With Exporters 


As it has done in the past, the OIT in- 
tends as often as possible to consult on 
operating problems with advisory com- 
mittees of exporters before new controls 
are imposed. It has already conferred 
with the Steel Exporters Advisory Com- 
mittee and with the Nonferrous Metals 


Exporters Advisory Committee. The top © 


Export Advisory Committee met with 
OIT officials in Washington on Septem- 
ber 20. The West Coast Advisory Com- 
mittee met with them in San Francisco 
on October 9 and 10. Unfortunately the 
OIT was obliged to control cotton, sugar, 
and hides and skins before there was a 
chance to discuss with exporters the 
problems arising from the action. But 
as the staff expands, it is intended that 
more commodity committees will be es- 
tablished to afford OIT the exporter’s 
view on procedures including methods of 
distributing export quotas. 

OIT is beginning to face again the 
problem of administering quotas—the 
quandary of having more applications 
than it has quota. Criteria used before 
are being considered, among them the 
historical position of the exporter, evi- 
dence of an accepted order, evidence of 


the amount shipped against previous | 
licenses, how essential are the goods in © 


terms of their end use, and the effect of 
the proposed exports on the production 
of strategic goods for import by the 
United States. Exporters generally seem 
to prefer the historical basis with adjust- 
ment for actual shipments against 
licenses which have been issued. 
Shortages certainly are going to beset 
exporters more and more. The need for 
materials from other countries will be 
considered when scarce goods and ma- 
terials are set aside for export, but the 
allocation of those goods will be a major 
problem—though probably not so serious 
as at the height of World War II. In 
general, export controls are not likely to 
be much more stringent than domestic 
controls. Nor are they likely to be im- 
posed on short items without some cor- 
responding direct or indirect domestic 
control. In OIT the export-control staff 
is adjusting to the new situation, and the 
advice of the export trade is sought to 
facilitate a vastly expanded job. 
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